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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 27. 1858. 


Rotes. 
PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
(2™4 S. v. 201.) 


[We are glad to see this important question attracting 
so much attention. Since it was originally discussed in 
our First Series, some great reforms have taken place in 
the organisation of that body which would seem pecu- 
liarly called upon to take the lead in this matter — we 
mean the Society or Antiquartes. Let us hope that 
the expectation of those who long to see that Society 
more actively engaged in the preservation of our na- 
tional antiquities — monumental and historical — may 
be realised on this occasion; and that, by the appli- 
cation of some of the various means at its disposal, we 
may soon see it busily engaged in what would be the 
honourable and patriotic task of organising some well- 
considered scheme for preserving authentic records of 
our MoNUMENTAL INscRIPTIONS. } 


Iam delighted to find it is probable that the 
preservation of monumental inscriptions is again 
likely to be discussed in “N. & Q.” Several com- 
munications on this matter appeared in the Ist 
Series (vol. iii. pp. 14. 116. 217. 313. 417. 513.), 
but the subject soon dropped, and I fear little 
good resulted. 

The monumental stones which record past ge- 


nerations have been formerly, and are even now, | 


exposed to so many dangers that it is not wonder- 
ful antiquaries should complain of their frequent 
destruction. The Vandalism of the clergy, squires 
and churchwardens of the last century probably 
did more to sweep away such records, as it cer- 
tainly did to destroy the beauty of the fabrics to 


which they were attached, than the outburst of | 


Puritan fanaticism at a more remote period. The 
church restorers too of the present time have de- 
stroyed or hidden many a fair tomb, because it 
did not harmonise with the plan of the building, 
or with their conceptions of beauty. As this evil 
can never entirely come to an end, it behoves those 
who have the interests of topography and genea- 
logy at heart to set about making a permanent 
record of such inscriptions as soon as may be. I 
have no great idea of the division of labour in 
matters topographical. I believe that one man, 
if he have his heart in his work, may do a large 
district in the course of the summer months, but 
before he begins he should have a clear idea of 
what. is wanted and what is not. There are in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and elsewhere, 
many manuscript collections of inscriptions.* Of 
these we ought to have a catalogue so prepared as 
to give, not only the date of the MS., but also 
inform us whether the notes are general, or only a 
selection from such as were then extant in the 
localities where they were copied. All our first- 


* For an extensive list of these, see Mr. Sims’s Hand- 
book for the Genealogist and Topographer, p. 287. et seq. 
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rate county and town histories too contain the in- 
scriptions in the churches of the districts to which 
they relate, or at least such a selection as the 
authors of the works considered worthy of a place 
in their pages. Add to these the Rev. J H. 

| Hewett’s Monumentarium of Exeter Cathedral, and 
two or three publications similar in character and 
scope. To go over this ground again would be 
waste of time and energy; the collector ought 
merely to supply such matters as are wanting in 
his predecessor's, giving a general reference to the 
rest, whether they are contained in printed works 
or accessible manuscript collections. 

To take in extenso copies of all the inscriptions 
in all the burial-grounds of Great Britain would 
be a task so mighty that no division of unpaid 
labour would ever bring about a satisfactory regult. 
And were such a mass of material got together, 
what an immense collection of rubbish should we 
have intermixed with the information that was 
really useful! The great mass of the modern in- 
scriptions might be reduced to a tabular form with 
very great advantage. We should get rid of the 
endless succession of “ most tender parents,” and 

| “most affectionate of wives,” with the nonsense 
| verses that usually accompany such records, and 
only retain the valuable genealogical residuum. 
Of course all the old inscriptions should be copied 
in full—say all before 1700; and of such it would 
be well in most cases to describe the position that 
each slab or tomb occupies in the church or 
churchyard. All the coats of arms too should be 
noted, and when they occur on parchments or in 
| stained glass a note stating their probable age 
should be given by the copyist, who should also 
| be very careful to record the existence of any un- 
inscribed tombs, effigies, religions, military, and 
civil, slabs from which brasses have been torn 
away and the arches in church walls, which go 
by the name of founders’ tombs, for these may in 
many cases be identified whenever we have less 
restricted access to the testamentary records of 
our ancestors. The collector, moreover, should be 
determined not to be led astray by making his 
collection ecclesiological as well as sepulchral. 
Ecclesiological notes are of equal or greater value, 
| and there is a pressing need of their being taken 
as early as possible, but they cannot fittingly be 
arranged in the same collection with genealogical 
data. Architectural description and family his- 
tory harmonise wel. in the pages of the County 
Historian, but should ot be blended in the notes 
| from which his work is compiled, 

If a plan were once organised, and a guarantee 
given that the manuscripts when finished would 
be deposited in the British Museum or some other 
place of safety and easy access, I believe a large 
mass of highly valuable material would soon be 
gathered together. But before anything is done 

| in the way of joint-labour some one person should 
| 
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be at the head of the scheme, and a fixed plan 
laid down that all might work in concert. 

If any plan of this kind goes on, let it by no 
means be restricted to this island; but let those 
who go abroad be prevailed upon to furnish us 
with notes of the Englishmen who have found a 
resting-place in foreign earth. I have good rea- 
son to know that the foreign burial-grounds con- 
tain many memorials of “Englishmen. Had we 
notes of these, it would be the means of clearing 
up many a difficulty in family history, and adding 
or confirming many a link in the pedigree of old 
Catholic families.* 

Iam making topographical collections for the 
district in which 1 Ive. and hope eventually to 
compile notes from all the burial-places in the 
parts of Lindsey. If any one can refer me to any 
martuscripts of church notes relating to Lindsey 
other than what occur in Mr. Sims's lists, I shall 
be very much obliged. Epwarp Psacock. 

The Manor, Bottesford, 

Brigg, Lincolnshire. 





I am heartily glad that your correspondent 
F. 8. A. has taken up this subject, and I know it 
will receive the attention which it so justly de- 
serves. I have been long convinced of the great 
value of monumental inscriptions to the genealo- 

ist and the topographical historian ; and accord- 
ingly, in my History of Tetbury lately published, I 
was careful to give copies of all “ the inscriptions 
on the monuments at present (1857) existing in 
the —_ church,” together with an index, by 
which they could be easily referred to, and all the 
monuments relating to any particular family at 
once discovered. 

I was laughed at by the Saturday Review for 
having in an appendix. given “even the epitaphs 
in the parish church ;” but I am too well aware 
of their value to the topographical writer to be 
moved by this remark. Indeed I could have 
made several of the genealogies contained in my 
book much more perfect had the monumental in- 
scriptions which existed in the old parish church 
at Tetbury, which was taken down in 1777, been 
preserved. Some few are preserved in Atkins 
and Rudder, and others have been replaced in 
the present church, but the greater portion have 
perished, and amongst them, I[ am grieved to add, 
the altar monument to the great William De 
Braqe. I trust that many of your readers will be 
induced to take up this subject, and to work it 
thoroughly. To many it may seem superfluous, but 
let them remember, should accident or time de- 
stroy the existing inscriptions, they will be entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of future antiquaries and 
topographers. Avrrep T. Les. 





* See “N. & Q.” Ist Series, vol. iii. p. 514. 
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MILTONIANA. 


Fully concurring in Mr. Carrutuers’ opinion 
that before Professor Masson’s Life of Milton (and 
possibly after, also), it would be desirable and in- 
teresting to advert to some points in the poet's 
history, I beg to offer a few “ Notes and Queries” 
for consideration. 


Who is Thomas Jure?— This is a question 
asked by the learned editor of Pickering’s Milton. 


“ Why,” says Mr. Mitford (p. iii. of the Life prefixed), 
“ is the direction of Milton’s letters to Young translated 
to Thomas Jure? The answer is simply because the 

rinter mistook Jure for June, which the Rev. Robert 

ellowes, M.A., Oxon, intended as the English for Junius, 
Milton’s playful equivalent for Young. So that we have 
Young=Junius=June=Jure, a somewhat curious equa- 
tion, and involving a great compliment to the translator, 
whose intimate acquaintance with his author’s life en- 
abled him to add another tutor to those generally assigned 
to Milton. Is it not almost incredible that edition after 
edition of Milton’s prose works should have been pub- 
lished containing letters headed ‘To his Tutor Thomas 
Jure?’” 


Did Milton ever visit Thomas Young at Stow 
Market ? — This Query is partly suggested by a 
curious passage from a work reviewed in The 
Atheneum, Oct. 4, 1856, and entitled “ Suffolk in 
the Nineteenth Century, by John Glyde.” The 
writer in the passage quoted, after referring to 
Suffolk “as a district justly proud of being the 
birth-place of Wolsey,” &c., thus proceeds: “in 
which the mighty Milton received Cis mental and 
moral training, and first lisped forth the numbers 
from which evolved his sublime and holy 
which means, I suppose, for the verbiage is rather 
cloudy, that Milton wrote some of his early poems 
in Suffolk. On reading this interesting statement, 
the present writer — to (in The Atheneum, 
Oct. 11, 1856) Mr. Glyde to prove that Milton 
was ever in the county at all ; but the oracle was 
mute, and has remained so. ‘The only ground for 
such a supposition or fancy would seem to be the 
possibility that the young poet actually paid a 
visit to his tutor Thomas Young, then living at 
Stow Market, which he promises in his letter 
written from Cambridge, and bearing date July 
21, 1628. These are the words : — 


“Rus tuum accersitus, simul ac ver adoleverit, libenter 
adveniam, ad capessendas anni, tuique non minus colloquii, 
delicias; et ab urbano strepitu subducam me paulisper, 
Stoam tuam Icenorum, tanquam ad celeberrimam illam 
Zenonis porticum,” &c. 

If Milton ever paid that visit, which there is 
nothing I believe to show, he might of course 
have “lisped forth” some of the numbers referred 
to by Mr. Glyde. Before leaving this subject I 
would call attention to the singular selfishness of 
the Rev. Robert Fellowes, A.M., Oxon, who hav- 
ing “discovered” Milton’s tutor Thomas June, 
| ahas Jure, determined to keep to himself entirely 
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the habitat of that worthy man, which had been 
revealed by the poet’s genial pleasantry on the 
word Stoa, and thus translated, “et subducam,” 
&e. : — 

“And that I may withdraw myself for a short time 
from the tumult of the city to your rural mansion, as to 
the renowned portico of Zeno,” &c. 


There are other evidences of the extraordinary 


qualifications of the learned A.M. for the task he | 


undertook, but the above may suffice for the 
present. 
Was Milton ever divorced from his first Wife ? 


— Warton (Milton's Minor Poems, 2nd edit. p. 
338.) speaks of Tetrachordon as having been pub- 


lished “in consequence of his (Milton’s) divorce | 


from his first wife.” Is not this an inaccuracy ? 
Did Milton take any steps even towards obtain- 
ing a legal divorce ? 


Alexander Gill. — Mitford (in his Life of Mil- 
ton, p. iii.) seems to confound the father and the 
son, both of the same name, inasmuch as the ex- 

ression in the text, “ Milton was admitted into 
t. Paul’s School, under the care of Alexander 
Gill,” would seem to indicate the father, while the 
note on the passage evidently refers to the son, 
who indeed, and not the father, was Milton’s es- 
pecial friend and tutor. LETHREDIENSIS. 


LETTER FROM GEORGE CRAWFURD, ESQ., TO JAMES 
ANDERSON, ESQ. 


Crawfurd is well known to Northern antiqua- 
ries as the author of the earliest Scotish Peerage. 
Even at this period his work may be usefully con- 
sulted. He married a daughter of Mr. Anderson, 
and it would appear a coolness had taken place 


between the father and daughter. Anderson had | 


a very large family, and his Diplomata Scotia had 


involved him in liabilities from which he was never | 


able entirely to extricate himself. He was one of 
those unlucky persons who trusted too much to 
promises from men in power, which were never 
realised. He gave up a very lucrative business 
as a Writer to the Signet to attend exclusively to 
his Magnum Opus ; and was the more induced to 


take this rash step by receiving the appointment | 


of Postmaster-General in Scotland, an office he 
held for a comparatively short time. 

Crawfurd’s valuable Topographical Account of 
the Shire of Renfrew was reprinted some years 
since. In the Library of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates there is a volume of collections in his own 
unmistakeable handwriting, relative to the family 
of Crawfurd. 


man, Simon Lord Lovat, availed himself mate- 
rially of the genealogical knowledge of Crawfurd 
in his contest before the Court of Session for the 
peerage of Lovat with the heir of line who had as- 


That clever but unprincipled | 


sumed the title. Some curious letters which 
eo between the genealogist and his client will 

e found in the Miscellany of the Spottiswoode 
Club (a very curious and entertaining work, in 
| 2 vols. 8vo., almost unknown in England) ; from 
| which it appears that, after the wily Highlander 
| had got all he could from Crawfurd, he treated 
| him in the most cavalier manner. 
| The notion of a decision by a° Scotish law 
| Court on a peerage case, after the Union, may 
| startle English lawyers, but such was the fact : 
and we may observe, that as the Court of Session, 
while Scotland was a separate kingdom, was the 
only competent Court for trying questions of peer- 
age, and as that right was not taken away by the 
Articles of Union, the proceedings were perfectly 
regular. Indeed the judgment of the sar of 
Session was the only title under which Lord Simon 
held the Barony of Lovat. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“TI heartily wish you a good new year, and many of 
them, that you may live long to the advantage of your 
family and the benefit of your country. Both my wife 
and I are mightily surprised that as often as I have writ- 
ten to you, 1 have never got the least line of an answer, 
which affects my wife exceedingly. Neither of us are 
sensible that we have disobliged you any manner of way 
to have deserved your ie utterly forgot us this long 








whyle; especially Peggie, | who] was so ill before her 
delivery, and has recovered but very slowly since. I 
pray God forgive those who (I) judge may be ill instru- 
ments in creating of misunderstandings amongst so near 
relations. But neither my wife nor I am sensible that 
we have any way of late failed in our duty to provoke 
you to so total neglect never to inquire what was become 
of your poor daughter, who says she knows not that she 
ever wilfully or artingly disobliged you in her whole life, 
and I think she is a very affectionate and dutiful child. 

“ Dear Sir, for God’s sake let all umbrage be removed, 
and allow me to behave as a son-in-law ought to do toa 
father, that has such a value to him, and that may be 
such a real benefit tome. My wife designes to come in 
to see you. I offer my most humble duty, and am, dear 
| Sir, your obedient son and most humble servant, 

“ GsorGe CRAWFURD. 





“ (Jany. ] Glasgow, 1723.” 

In the Scots Magazine there occurs this notice 
of his death : 

“24 Dec. 1748. At Glasgow, George Crawfurd, Esq., 
| author of The Peerage of Scotland and several other 
| curious pieces.” 

J. M. 





BACON'S ESSAYS. 
(Concluded from p. 206.) 


Having some suspicion that Mr. Sincer under- 
rated the amount of archaisms and verbal ob- 
scurities to be found in Bacon's Essays, I made 
a cursory survey of them within the last two or 
three days, and found them sufficiently numerous 
to justify my recommending that a list or glossary 
be appended to the next edition. I subjoin some 
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of the most remarkable which are destitute of | 
note or comment. And first let me premise that | 
I write this Note in a remote country parish, 
without dictionaries, and with no other edition of 
the Essays but Mr. Sincer’s to refer to. 

1, “ Wives are young Men’s Mistresses; Companions 


for middle Age; and old Men’s Nurses. So as a Man | 


may have a Quarrel to marry when he will.” — Zss. viii. 
p. 27. 

Here “ quarrel” seems = provocation or incite- 
ment. 

2. In Evil, the best condition is, not to Will; the 
second, not to Caun.”—xi. p. 38. 

“To can” = token, i. e. to know, or rather = 
to have the power of doing. 

8. “ Those that are first called to Nobility are commonly 


more Virtuous, but less innocent, than their descendants.” 
—xiv. p. 49. 


“ Virtue” here evidently means manly energy, 
Sorce of character, and this explains the apparent 
paradox. 


4. “... Which is a great Adamant of Acquaintance.”— 
xviii. p. 67. 


“ Adamant"”= Magnet or Attraction. 


5. “This kind of danger is then to be feared chiefly | 
when the Wives have Plots for the raising of their own | 
children, or else that they be Advoutresses.”—xix. p. 72. | 

“ Advoutresses ” = Votaresses, fanatic Devotees ? 

6. “ Some there are that know the Resorts and Falls of 
Business, that cannot sink intothe Main of it . . . There- 
fore you shall see them find out pretty Looses in the con- 
clusion.” —xxii. p. 87. 

This passage is very obscurely worded: “ Re- 
sorts and Falls” are I suppose= Rise and Fall ; 
“ Resorts” also might be=Relapses. Then, fluc- 
tuations in the tide of Business suggest “ Main ” 
as = the Sea; or is it = the middle, centre, or chief 

tof Business? “ Looses” = Losses; we have 
“leeseth” and “to leese” in xix. p. 74. and 
xxxiii. p. 129. 


7. “ Habilitations” towards Arms.”—xxix. p. 116. 
“ Habilitations ” = Aids, Qualifications. 


8. “ They will ever live like Rogues... and then 
certify over to their Country to the discredit of the Plan- 
tation.” —xxxiii. p. 129. 


What is to “ certify over?” 


9. “ Then shall be seen upon a day 
Between the Baugh and the May, 
The Black Fleet of Norway.”—xxxv. p. 140. 

What is “The Baugh?” What King of Spain’s 
surname was Norway ? 

10. A Man may think if he will... that a Man in 
anger is as wise as he that hath said over the four and twenty 
Letters.—xxvii. p. 104. 

This seems to allude to some proverbial way of | 
staying an angry man. It is more plainly alluded 
to in xxxviii. p. 148. 





11. “ Being too near great Cities, lurcheth all pro- 
visions, and maketh everything dear.”—xlv. p. 167. 


Is “ lurcheth” elliptical for leaves men in the 
lurch for ? , 


12. “ The stairs, likewise, to the upper rooms, let them 
be upon a fair open Newel.” —xlyv. p. 169. 

What is a “ Newel ?” 

13. In the Upper Gallery, too, I wish that there may 
be some Fountains running in divers places from the 
wall, with some fine Avoidances.”—Jb. p. 171. 
vents for the water, 


) 


Are these “ Avoidances’ 
or are they cabinets d'aisance ? 


14. “ That which yields the sweetest smell in the air is 
the Violet . . Next, the Musk Rose; then the Strawberry- 
leaves dying, with a most excellent cordial smell; then 
the Flower of the Vines; it is a little dust, like the dust 
of a Bent, which grows upon the Cluster in the first 


| coming forth.”—xlvi. 175. 


What does Bacon here mean by the Straw- 
berry? Surely the leaves of what we call the 
Strawberry have no smell living or dying! What 
is “a Bent ?” 

15. “ Neither is it almost seen, that very beautiful 
persons are otherwise of great Virtue.”—xliii. p. 163. 

“ Almost” here seems to mean always, or per- 
haps, mostly, often. 

16. “That is the Fume of those that conceive the 
Celestial Bodies have more accurate Influences upon these 
things below, than indeed they have.”—lviii. p. 214. 

“Fume” is used here as we sometimes use 
vapouring, at the present day, meaning fantastic 
notions, airy empty conceits. 

17. “Some are never without a difference, and com- 
monly, by amusing Men with a Subtilty, blanch the 
matter.” —xxvi. 95. 

“ Blanch” = blink or evade. There is a note 
on this word in Ess. xx. p. 79. 

18. “ Talkers and Futile persons.” — vi. p. 20. 


“ Futile,”as the opposite of reticent, meaning a 
vain babbler ever pouring forth words, is not 
known, I think, at the present day. With us, it 
means useless, unsuccessful, as though it were 
connected with inuéilis. ‘Thus we say “ His efforts 
were futile ;” or, “ He made a futile attempt.” 


19. “The Scripture calleth Envy an Evil Zye...... 
There is no other Cure of Envy but the cure of Witch- 
craft: and that is, to remove the Lot (as they call it) 
and to lay it upon another.” —ix. pp. 27. 32. 

Mr. Sincer here “refers to James iv. 5.,” where 
there is no mention at all of an Evil Eye. I would 
suggest Eccles. xiv. 10. Cf. Prov. xxiii.6., Mat. xx. 
15. 

A note on Sorcery or Lot-telling as the old cha- 
racteristic of Witchcraft is wanted here. 


20. “ Mountebanks. .... . Men that undertake great 
cures, and perhaps have been lucky in two or three expe- 
riments, but want the grounds of Science.” — xii. p. 42. 


“ Mountebanks” are never used now in the old 
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sense as= Quacks and Empirics; but, at the pre- 
sent day, signify Buffoons, Clowns, Conjurors, 
Jugglers, &c. 

21. “To teach Dangers to come on by over early buck- 
ling towards them.” 

“ Buckling towards” is distinct, I think, from 
our modern phrase “ buckle to,” “i. e. grapple, or 
close with; and means, I should say, bending to- 
wards. 

To save space I shall throw a few together en 
masse : 

“ Prospectives ” for Projects.—Ess. xxvi. p. 95. 
“ Purprise,” for Precinct or Enclosure —\vi. p. 207. 
“ Present,” for Message or Injunction — p. 116. 
“ Tracts” for Traits —p. 20. “ Material” for 
terse and matter-of-fact.—p. 93.“ Muniting” for 
defending.—p. 12. 

There are a great number, too, of such words 
and phrases as—Adust. Equipollent. Turquets. 
Stonds. Privadoes. Ure. Aculeate. To desti- 
tute. To pass in Smother. To keep in Smother. 
To obtain to, for attain to. 
Estate, for trench on points of State. To set a 
Bias upon their Bowl, i.e. to bowl crookedly, 
&e. &e. 

Mr. Srncer appends a useful note to “ the 
Vena Porta” at p. 156. ; but it occurs previously, 
and without reference, in Ess. xix. p. 73. 


Trench to point of | 


“ Obnoxious,” which is noted at p. 79., occurs | 


again, in the same sense, in Ess. xliv. p- 166. And | ! 
| tracts from other parts of Bacon's writings, Thus 


“Favour” occurs again in Ess. xxvii. p. 104. 


Is “ (fair) ” in the following passage, a misprint | 


for fain ? What puts it in a parenthesis ? 

“To him that opens himself, Men will hardly show 
themselves adverse; but will (fair) let him go on,” &c.— 
Ess. vi. p. 21. 

The Punctuation in several parts of this book 
is corrupt and wants looking after. © Unfortu- 
nately I only made a note of one instance, viz. : 

“Tt is written that Timotheus the Athenian, after he 
had, in the Account he gave to the State of his Govern- 
ment, often interlaced this Speech. And in this Fortune 
had no Part, never prospered in anything he undertook 
afterwards.”—xl. p. 154. 

_ What is “ the Philology of the Wheels of Vi- 
cissitude, that is but a Circle of Tales,” which 
Bacon speaks of in the concluding passage of 
Essay lviii. ? 

Many of the best notes and illustrations for 
Bacon’s Essays are such as might be obtained 
from his own scattered, fragmentary, and volu- 
minous writings, many of which are little known. 
Few writers repeat, expand, and illustrate them- 
selves more than Lord Bacon does. 

_With this concluding remark on the “ Counsels 
Civil and Moral,” I shall pass on to the Essays 
on “ The Philosophy of Ancient Fables.” 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Devey did 
not bring out an edition of the Wisdom of the 


Ancients on the same plan as that of the Advance- | 


ment of Learning, which he has already edited *, 

viz. taking Dr. Shaw's version for a basis, and 

filling up the ellipses. This translation is an ex- 

| cellent one, and would require little revision of 
any kind, beside supplying the omissions and re- 
storing the arrangement. What Mr. Devey ob- 
serves in his preface with regard to Shaw’s version 
of the De Augmentis, applies in some measure to 
his version of the De Sap. Vet., but the latter is 
but slightly mutilated, and suffers chiefly from the 
altered arrangement : 

“ Dr. Shaw’s translation might have merited approba- 
tion, had not the learned physician been impressed with 
the idea that he could improve Bacon by relieving his 
work of some of its choicest passages, and entirely alter- 

| ing the arrangement. In the present version, our task 
has been principally to rectify Shaw's mistakes [of judg- 
ment] by restoring the author’s own arrangement, and 
supplying the omitted portions. Such of Shaw’s notes 
as were deemed of value have been retained, and others 
added.” 

An Introduction showing to what extent Lord 
Bacon deviated from, or enlarged upon, his pre- 
| decessors in the interpretation of the Heathen 
Myths, and to what extent he has been followed 
up by the Mythographers since his time, from 
Von der Hardt and Nieremberg down to Bryant, 
Faber, Creuzer, and Mone, &c.—such an Intro- 
duction, I say, would be most interesting and 
valuable. 

The text may be enriched and enlarged by ex- 


in the De Augm. the Fables of Pun, Perseus, and 
| Bacchus, may be found in an expanded form. 
The Fables of Cupid and Ceelum may be enriched 
from a fragment entitled De Principiis atque Ori- 
ginibus, secundum Fabulas Cupidinis et Celi : Sive 
Parmenidis et Telesii, et precipue Democriti Philo- 
sophia, tractata in fabula (Mallet’s Bacon, 1740, 


| folio, vol. ii. p. 319.). 


Thus too, in the De Augm., we have the Fables 
of Scylla (Devey’s edit., p. 3.), Atalanta (p. 53.), 
Orpheus (p.59.), Apollo and Esculapius (p. 156.), 
&e., &c. And in the Essays, Briareus (p. 56.), 
Jupiter and Metis (p.76.), Plutus (p. 134.), Fama 
(p. 221.), &e. 

In considering the Philosophy of Ancient Fables, 
we must remember that what is called Heathen 
Mythology has its origin from various sources, and 
is very composite. It includes not merely the 
gods whom men worshipped, but heroes and tra- 
ditions of Ancient History (as Deucalion and Pro- 
metheus), precepts and moral truths, &c. Their 
Cosmogony, Philosophy, and Sciences of various 
kinds, were identified with Theology and shrined 
in Myths. So that Mythology, being so varied in 
its origin and composition, is not to be explained 
solely on any one system. Symbolism or Allegory 








* Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, and Novum Or- 


_— By Joseph Devey, M.A. London. H,G. Bohn. 
853. 
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is not the only key, but it is the chief one: for as 
Poetry preceded Prose, and “as Hieroglyphics pre- 
ceded Letters, so Parables were more ancient than 
Arguments,” and Allegory preceded History. “In 
Ancient times,” observes Jones of Nayland, “Sen- 
timents and Science were expressed by wise men 
of all professions under Signs and Symbols.”* 
In fact, the whole World is one vast Parable, and 
we all are taught more or less by Symbols. But, 
cries Mr. Carlyle, “ Men never risked their life on 
Allegories!” In reply to this and other like ob- 
jections, I shall make a few remarks. 

There seem to be Three Periods of Mythology : 
The First in which Traditions and Truths of va- 
rious kinds were taught by and mixed up with 
Symbols and Figures. Here we must remember 
that the Basis of all Heathen Theology is Mono- 
theism.—2nd. When the Breath of Better Times 
became corrupted, and the Functions and Attri- 
butes of God became separated from Him, and 
deified : viz. when the Signs and Symbols, Figures 
and Allegories (or the outward part), were taken 
literally, and the inner meaning or thing signified 
was lost sight of. Men have a strong tendency to 
bring everything within the reach of their Senses ; 
they are impatient of Faith, and like Sight; they 
strive to embody or materialise the Spiritual, to 
make visible what is unseen, and tangible what is 
impalpable ; to substitute the outward sign or ap- 
pearance — quod stat super — for the inner, hidden, 
and spiritual Substance — quod stat subter — which 
underlies the superficies of Nature. Hence Su- 
perstition, Idols, Symbols, Hieroglyphs, Myths, 
Allegories, and Parables, &e.—3rd Period. When 
Christianity gave the key-note to the Heathen, 
unlocking the Hidden Wisdom of their Allegories, 
which had been lost. Undoubtedly the early 
Fathers and Christian Platonists often pushed this 
too far. In explaining the Heathen Mythology, 
they often 

“ Struck life into its speech, and shewed much more 

Their own conceiving.” 

In their zeal to convert the Heathen in this 
way they proved too much for their purpose, and 
gave a handle to those bitter enemies of the Gos- 
pel, the Alexandrian Platonists,—in fact, they 
caught a Tartar. 

Let me quote in conclusion a valuable passage 
from Dean Trench’s work on the Parables : — 

“ The Parable is different from the Mythus, inasmuch 
as in the Mythus the truth and that which is only the 
vehicle of the truth are wholly blended together: and 
the consciousness that there is any distinction between 
them, that it is possible to separate the one from the 
other, belongs only to a later and more reflective age 
than that in which the Mythus itself had birth, or those 
in which it was heartily believed. The Mythic narra- 
tive presents itself not merely as the vehicle of truth, but 





* See his Lecture on The Symbolical Form common to 


the Wisdom of Antiquity, Profane as well as Sacred. 








as itself being the truth: while in the Parable there is 
a perfect consciousness in all minds of the distinctness 
between form and essence, shell and kernel. There is 
also the Mythus of another class, the artificial product of 
a later self-conscious age, of which many inimitable spe- 
cimens are to be found in Plato, devised with distinct 
intention of embodying some important spiritual truth, 
of giving an outward subsistence to an idea... . The 
same is the case when, upon some old Legend or Myth 
that has long been current, there is thrust some spiritual 
significance, clearly by an after thought; in which case 
it perishes in the letter that it may live in the Spirit. . . . 
To such a process, as is well known, the later Platonists 
submitted the old Mythology of Greece. For instance, 
Narcissus falling in love with his own image in the water- 
brook, and pining there, was the symbol of Man casting 
himself forth into the World of shews and appearances, 
and expecting to find the good that would answer to his 
nature there, but indeed finding only disappointment and 
death. It was their meaning hereby to vindicate that 
Mythology from charges of absurdity or immorality, to 
put a moral life into it, whereby it should maintain its 
ground against the new life of Christianity; though in- 
deed they were only thus hastening the destruction of 
whatever lingering faith in it there might yet survive in 
the minds of men.”—Pp. 5—6. 


But even here we may ask, was this Myth of 
Narcissus invented by the Heathen Poets, “ the 
chief Doctors and Fathers of their Church,” and 
no meaning attached to it? ‘Truly we may say 
with Lord Bacon : — 

“The Wisdom of the Ancients was either Great or 
Happy: Great, if these Figures and Tropes were invented 
by Study and Premeditation ; Happy, if they (intending 
nothing less) gave Matter and Occasion to so many worthy 
Meditations.” 

Erkionnacu. 

March 9, 1858. 





TASSO AND JOHN BARCLAY. 


If you could find room for the following addi- 
tion to a collection of parallel passages in different 
authors, it may cause a little attention to be di- 
rected to an old book which is worthy of more 
notice than it receives. John Barclay, in his Ar- 
genis (vol.i. p. 183., edit. 1664), has this simile : — 


“ An nescis qua arte wgris pueris medicamina concili- 
entur? Ubi medicum cum poculo vident, fastidiunt vale- 
tudinem que tanti emenda est. Sed qui etatem illam 
curant, vel mitibus succis vim domant acerbi saporis, vel 
premiis invitant ad salutem, deceptisque pulchritudine 
poculi oculis, non videre, non scire patiuntur, quid hauri- 
endum sit.” 


Or to foblow the translation of Sir Thomas le 
Grys, Knt. (edit. 1628, p. 131.) : — 

“ Knowest thou not with what cunning, children, when 
they are sicke, must be brought to endure their Physicke ? 
As soon as they espie the Physicion with the cup, they 
loath their health, which must be bought at that rate. 
But they which haue charge of them, doe either with 
sweete syrrups take away the taste of the bitter licour, or 
with gifts entice them to take that which should cur 
them; and deceiuing them with a fine cup, not permit 
them to see nor know what it is they must drinke.” 


I need scarcely mention the similar passage in 
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Tasso’s famous verse, and only quote it to place 
both at once before the eye : — 
“Cosi a I’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 

Di soave licor gli orli del vaso, 

Succhi amari ingannato in tanto ei beve, 

E da l’ inganno suo vita riceve.” 
Which Edward Fairfax gives : — 

“ So we (if Children young diseas’d we~find), 
Anoint with sweets the vessel’s foremost parts, 
To make them taste the Potions sharp we give; 
They drink deceiv’d, and so deceiv’d, they live.” 
The similes in both books are intended to illus- 

trate the same course of action. I do not pretend 
to do more than point them out. I should not 
think that Barclay would knowingly have copied 
from a book so well known and read as the Geru- 
salemme Liberata was in his day; though I think 
a very curious essay might be written on the 
notions which old authors held concerning literary 
plagiarism. J.H.S. 


Edgbaston. 





“ DEBATE OF THE BODY AND THE SOUL.” 
(Camd. Soc. 1841.) 


Several versions of a poem on the above sub- 
ject are printed in the Appendix to the Poems 
of Walter Mapes. One of these, of the thirteenth 
century, I have lately had occasion to examine 
word by word, and beg to suggest the following 
emendations of lines which, without some such 
emendations, seemed to me utterly unintelligible. 
Three of them consist of the mere substitution of 
¢ for ¢, these letters being very much alike in old 
MSS. ; the other two are equally simple, being 
only a different division of the letters composing 
the words. 

P. 334., line 22: 

“ With spetes, swete for to smell.” 





For spetes read speces, i.e. spices. (Fourteenth 
century version, spiceries). 
P, 335. line 26: — 
“ Thou} hast wrong i-wys 
A lye wyt on me to leye,” 


read al y° wyt, i.e. “ all the weight (?) on me to | 
lay.” 

P. 337. line 6: — 

“ Ho may more trayson do, or is loverd betere engine 

Than he that al is Crist is to? ” 

read ¢rist, and the passage means, “ Who may 
more treason do, or better plot against his lord 
than he to whom all his ¢rust is ?” 


P. 338. line 3 : — 
“ Now the wayn J sate 3ate,” 


read is ale, meaning “ Now the waggon (or hearse) 
is at the gate,” as jn the fourteenth century ver- 
sion. 


P. 339. line 5 : — 


“ Helle houndes to him were led 
That bro3den out the petes brode.” 


for petes read peces, i. e. pieces. 





J. Eastwoop, 


Minor Notes. 


Attempted Assassination of January 14, 1858. — 
The recent discussion on the doctrine of assassi- 
nation of a foreign potentate, who was moreover 
our warmest friend and magnanimous ally, has 
impressed every impartial mind that there is an 
innate abhorrence in every Englishman to that de- 
moniacal crime. One very brilliant example of 
this which occurred, and in which also the ruler 
of France was to be the victim, may not inaptly 
be alleged at the present moment. It is also gra- 
tifying, as reviving the memory of a great states- 
man, and as honest a minister as the country ever 
knew, Charles James Fox. 

In the month of February, 1806, a villain who 
called himself Guillet de Gevrillitre, waited upon 
Mr. Fox to communicate to him “what would 
give him satisfaction,” to put to death the Em- 
peror of France! Nothing could exceed the vir- 
tuous indignation of Mr. Fox at this horrible 
proposal, and he instantly ordered him out of his 
presence, and gave orders to an officer who ac- 
companied the base wretch to send him out of 
the kingdom as soon as possible; but reflectin 
upon the matter he despatched a messenger to M 
Talleyrand, to acquaint him of the circumstances, 
with this observation: “ Our laws do not permit 
us to detain him long; but he shall not be sent 
away till after you shall have had full time to take 
precautions against his attempts, supposing him 
still to entertain bad designs; and when he goes, 
I shall take care to have him landed at a sea-port 
as remote as possible from France.” This pro- 
bably the Alien Act permitted to be done. 

8. S. S. 


Erasmus’ Bower.—In my copy of Knight's 
Life of Colet (Lond. 1724, 8vo.), at p. 41. is this 


| MS. note: — 


“I have seen in old writings of Mountjoy House we 
before the fire of London was old D™. Com’ons (and after 
Rebuilt) a Place on the Site thereof called Erasmus 
Bower.” 

Josgrn Rix. 

St. Neots. 


Neglected Literature.—1. In Miscellanies by 
Richard Twiss, vol. ii. pp. 140—143., are re- 
printed (from a book entitled An Introduction to 
the Game of Draughts, by William Payne, 1756), 
the Preface and Dedication (to the Earl of Roch- 
ford), both written by Dr. Johnson, which I do 
not find in his Works; there is, however, to be 
found therein the Preface to New Tables of In- 
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terest by John Payne, ase ye in 1758; would 
not a reprint of the aforesaid Preface and Dedi- 
cation be acceptable to many, as they must be 
generally unknown ? 

2. In Letters of Literature by Robt. Heron, 
Lond. 1785, are printed corrections (“ with his 
own hand”) by Akenside, of his Pleasures of 
Imagination. Have they been adopted in the later 
editions of that work ? * - 

8. The author of the Reflections upon Learning, 
7th edition, 1738, p. 23. states that : 

“ The common Grammar, that goes under the name of 
Lily, was done by some of the most considerable men of 
the age; the English Rudiments by Dr. Colet, Dean of 
Paul's, with a Preface to the first editions directing its 
use, by no less a man than Cardinal Wolsey; the most 
rational part, the Syntax, was writ or corrected by Eras- 
mus, and the other parts by other hands; so that though 
Lily now bears the name which while living he always 
modestly refused, yet it was carried on by the joint en- 
deavours of several learned men, and he perhaps had not 
the largest share in that work.” 

These facts may be new to some. K, 

New York. 


Length of the great Wall of China.— Huc 
(Christianity in China, vol. ii. p. 201.) represents 
the great wall, Wan-Li-Tchang-Tching, as ten 
thousand leagues in length. Instead of leagues, it 
should be i, a Chinese measure of 1750 feet. 
(Miiller, Univ. Hist. I. x. 6.) Ten thousand 
leagues are more than the earth's circumference ; 
whilst ten thousand & are equal to 3314 miles, 
more than twice the real length of the wall, an 
extension of masonry, however, sufficiently mar- 
vellous without supposing it in fact, which it is not, 
continuously of the same dimensions and material 
throughout. Were the wall double for its whole 
length, — it is partly so,—the ten thousand Ui of 
the Chinese would be a sufficient approximation to 
the truth. Nine di are nearly equal to one league. 
Fifteen hundred English miles is very nearly the 
actual length of the great wall. (Map of China, 
U. K. 8.) T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Queries. 
WESTMINSTER PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES,. 


You will confer a great favour if you can permit 
me to inquire through the medium of your columns, 
whether any of your readers can assist in com- 

leting a collection of Westminster Prologues and 
pilogues, now in progress with a view to pub- 
lication, From the year 1782 onward the series 
is perfect. Before this date, however, we have 
only 1722 (Prologue), '26 (Epilogue), ‘40, °47, 

[* A few of these alterations were adopted by Mr. 
= in his edition of Akenside’s Poems, 4to. 1772; 
Ep.] 





have been reprinted in the subsequent editions. — 





and '51 (Prologues), '53 (Epil.), °57 (Prol.), °58 
to '63 (all), '69 (Prol. and Epil.), °72 (Do.), °73, 
74, '75, "77 (Epilogues), '78 (Prol. and Epil.), 
and '80 (Epil.). There are therefore many gaps. 
It is almost needless to say that all known sources 
of information have been resorted to; but there 
may be MSS. unknown to me or my fellow- 
editors which would supply what we want. 
Cuartes B. Scorr (Head Master). 


Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


SIR MAURICE BERKELEY, STANDARD-BEARER TO 
KING HENRY VIII. 


May I request any reader of “ N. & Q.” who 
is conversant with the genealogy of the Berkeley 
family, to assist me in distinguishing between two 
knights named Sir Maurice Berkeley, who were 
both living at the middle of the sixteenth century. 

1. Sir Maurice Berkeley, the younger son of 
Thomas tenth Lord Berkeley. 

2. Sir Maurice Berkeley, of Bruton in Somer- 
setshire. 

The latter is in the pedigree of that branch 
styled standard-bearer (vezillifer) to Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth. If that honorary office 
made him also a courtier, we may conclude he 
was the same Sir Maurice, who, being one of the 
knights of the privy chamber, shortly before the 
death of Edward VI. in 1553, signed the settle- 
ment of the crown on the Lady Jane (see The 
Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, p. 100.); 
and also the knight who, when the rebel Sir 
Thomas Wyat surrendered at Temple Bar on 
Ash Wednesday in the following year, carried 
him on the crupper of his horse to the court at 
Whitehall. (Jbid. p. 50.) 

Machyn, in his Diary, p. 227., notices the funeral 
of the wife of Sir Maurice Berkeley at “ Dytton,” 
on March 12, 1559-60. Who was this lady ? and 
in what county was Dytton? Was it Ditton in 
Kent ? According to Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 368., 
the Sir Maurice I have first named married 
Frances, daughter and co-heir of Richard Rowdon. 
A pedigree in the College of Arms (Vincent 20, 
f. 351.) says Alice, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Rowdon of East Peckham in Kent; and that she 
was mother of Edward Berkeley of Bradley, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Brice 
Berkeley, but died without issue. Another MS. 
(Vincent 31, f. 183.) terms the wife of Maurice 
* neice of Walter Rowdon.” If she was really of 
the East Peckham family, it is the same that is 
better known under the orthography of Roydon. 
Is the lady's true name and real parentage to be 
ascertained ? 

With respect to Sir Maurice Berkeley of Bruton, 
Collinson, in his History of Somersetshire, states 
that he married, 1. Katharine, daughter of Wil- 
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liam Blount, Lord Montjoy, and sole heiress of 
Charles Blount, the last Lord Montjoy, created 
Earl of Devonshire; and 2. Elizabeth, daughter 
of Anthony Sandys of Kent, Esquire, and that 
she survived him, his will being made at Brew- 
ton on Feb. 10, 1581. Collinson’s introduction of 
the name of the Earl of Devonshire, who did not 
die until 1606, is evidently widely wrong; but I 
find that William Blount Lord Montjoy, great- 
grandfather of the Karl of Devonshire, had by his 
first wife Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Sir 
William Say, two daughters (and coheirs of their 
mother), 1. Catharine, married first to Cham- 
bourne (Champernowne ?), and secondly to Sir 
Maurice Berkeley ; and 2. Gertrude, who became 
Marchioness of Exeter. 

Sir Manrice Berkeley’s second wife was a lady 
who is mentioned by Foxe in his Actes and Monu- 
ments, as one of the instances of Protestants saved 
by God's providence in the reign of Mary. She 
was gentlewoman-waiter to the Lady Elizabeth 
(afterwards Queen) during her imprisonment in 
the Tower ; and subsequently, as Foxe states, one 
of the exiles for religion at Geneva and Basle. 
She was at Geneva, in the family of Sir William 
Stafford (of Grafton) and his wife Dorothy, the 
daughter of Henry Lord Stafford, and grand- 
daughter of Edward Duke of Buckingham. In 
the Livre des Anglois a Genéve, edited by Mr. J. 
S. Burn in 1831, she occurs at p. 7. as “ mystres 
Sandes al* Foster their coosen.” Whence was the 
name of “ Foster” derived? And was her father 
Anthony Sandys a brother of Edwin the Arch- 
bishop of York ? 

A monument supposed to exhibit the effigies of 





Sir Maurice Berkeley and his two wives remains | 


in the chureh of Bruton, but it has no inscrip- 
tion. (Phelps’s History of Somersetshire, i. 238.) 


Joun Govueu Nicnotzs, | 


Minor Queries. 


Roger North. —In Baker's MSS. at Cambridge 
is preserved an autobiography of Roger North, 


author of the Examen, of the Lives of the Norths, | 
I have undertaken to edit this | 


and other books. 
for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and shall 
be grateful for any information about the original 


MS., or about North’s life and studies, beyond | 


what is given in Chalmers, and in the prefaces to 
his lately published works. J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Letters of Governor Thicknesse. —The Rev. F. 
Kitvert will be thankful for the communication 
of any ee letters of the well-known 
Governor Thicknesse, or for any original account 
of, or anecdotes respecting that eccentric cha- 
racter. 

Claverton Lodge, Bath. 


Leopold von Berchthold.—Can any correspon- 
dents of “ N. & Q.” communicate any original in- 
formation, or direct to any published account in 
detail of Count Leopold von Berchthold, the cham- 
berlain and friend of the Emperor Joseph IL. of 
Germany; who, following the example of our 
own Howard, devoted much of his life to the re- 
lief of human misery ; and who, in the subsequent 
reign of the Emperor Francis, fell a victim to his 
benevolent exertions as inspector of military hos- 
pitals ? K. 


Trish Yellow-coats.—I have lately met with 
the following sentence in the Memoirs of Edmund 
Ludlow, Esq., Commander in Chief of the Forces 
in Ireland, vol. i. p. 77. (Edinburgh, 1751) : — 

“ Those who stormed on my side were the Irish yellow- 
coats, commanded by Capt. Leicester.” 

What more is known of this class of soldiers ? 

ABBBA. 


Pacenius.— Has the following rare work been 
reprinted : ‘Eferacis, Epistole nomine Regis Mag. 
Britanie ad omnes, etc., a Bartholo Pacenio, J. C. 
Montibus, Impressore Adamo Gallo, anno 1610? 
If only existing in the original edition, I almost 
despair of its perusal, as it has long evaded my 
inquiries. The late Joseph Mendham long sought 
for it before he was able to procure a copy, which 





he at length did through Mr. Thorpe. Where 
shall I find the fullest account of it ? Enivri. 


Fivemiletown, co. Tyrone. 


Thackeray's Humourists.—At p. 197. (ed. 1853) 
Mr. Thackeray prints, in a note, the celebrated 
letter of Pope describing the death of his friend 
Wycherley. This letter, from Curll’s edit. of 
1735, where I believe it first appeared, down to 
Roscoe's (the latest) edition, has always been ad- 
dressed to “ E. Blount, Esq.” Mr. Thackeray, 
however, has headed it “To Mr. Alcourt.” I 
should feel much obliged if Mr. Thackeray would 
tell us his authority for this new address? I have 
no note of a “ Mr, Alcourt” as in any way con- 
| nected with Pope. ‘Ze 


Dr. Spiers’ French-English Lexicon. — This 
was recommended to me as the best by one of the 
| principal Cambridge booksellers, a few years ago, 

but is, I think, not so complete or accurate a guide 
| for the older French authors (Moliére, &c.) as 
| Chambaud. A French teacher in a public school, 
who contemplated publishing an abridgment of 
Chambaud (which if well done would be extremely 
serviceable) informed me that he had reviewed 
Spiers’ Lexicon some years previously in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, but he could not remember the 

ear or number, and I have been unable to find 
it. Ishould feel obliged to any reader who could 
refer me to any such review. I’, J. Lgacnman, 

20. Compton Terrace, Islington. 
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Pearls found in Britain. — Classic authors fre- King Charles at Carisbrooke.—In a book 
uently describe this island as producing pearls. | published 1852, under this title, is a story of a 
Suetonius in his Life of Julius Cesar (cap. 47.) | young merchant, who agreed to find a ship, and 
says that one of his objects in crossing to Britain | help the king’s escape. Can any one inform me 
was to obtain them; and he describes him as pois- | who this young merchant was? A. Horr Waits. 
ing them frequently in his hand, “interdum suf : ; j 
manu exegisse pondus,” as if they were of unusual | _ Manuscript Collection of Madrigals.—In the 
size. Solinus (i. 2.) tells us the brooch, or sto- library of the Sacred Harmonic Society are four 
macher (thoracem) of the statue of Venus Gene- | oblong F smvng volumes containing the Cantus, 
trix (the temple to whom was founded by Julius), | Altus, Tenor, and Bassus, parts of nearly 250 
was of British pearls. Tacitus (vité Agricole) | English and foreign madrigals for three, four, five, 
says they were brownish or dusky, “subfusce ac | and six voices. I am desirous of recovering (if 
liventia;” and lian (De Naturé Animal, xv. 8.) | possible) the two volumes containing the Quintus 
says they were gold coloured. How is it, among | 2nd Sextus parts, which are necessary to perfect 
the millions of oysters annually opened, none are | the five and six part madrigals, and should feel 
now found ? A. A. | obliged for any information as to their present 
Poets’ Corner. ownership. The collection is in a handwriting of 
. : ae the middle of the seventeenth century, and in the 
Cob at Lyme Regis. — Richardson's Dictionary | original binding, and has stamped on the centre 
makes al-cove from Arabic al-cobba. May not | of each cover the name “ William Firmage,” the 
the “cob” at Lyme be from this? The word | two words being separated by a wreath. From 
may have been imported by some of the Eastern | an inscription in the Cantus book, it appears that 
tin merchants. Will some Arabic scholar say | these volumes were formerly in the library of the 
what cobba exactly means ? A. Hour Wurrs. | Academy of Ancient Music. W. i Husk. 


Cabalistic Doctrines. —Are the mysterious doc- Sykes Dyke, and Manor of John de Chappell, 
trines of the Cabala, which are said to have been | near Carlisle. — Can any of your readers inform 
imparted by tradition to Adam, Abraham, Moses, | me in what parish Sykes Dyke, near Carlisle, is 
&e., but since the time of Ezra retained in the | to be looked for? also, which of the Sykes family 
memories of the priests, still remembered, held | acquired the manor of John de Chappell in or 
by, and believed in by the learned Rabbis of the | near that city ? J. S. (3.) 
present day? or do they themselves only regard 
them as an invention of the philosophising Jews 
of the later centuries preceding the Christian era, 
with the view of accommodating the speculations 


of the Gnostics to the religion of the Old Testa- Grave.” I have a dim recollection of this idea in 
ment ? M. G. | one of the ancient classics. Can any of your cor- 


Leami " respondents help me with a parallel passage ? 
ag 8 C. W. Staunton. 


“ Three things are ever silent,” §c.— Bulwer, in 
his Harold (book x. chap. ii.), observes: “ Three 
things are ever silent— Thought, Destiny, and the 





Usher, Reredos, Ereyne.—1. What is the mean- 
ing and etymology of Usher in the following lines 





of Hudibras, Part II. Canto 1, line 95. ? — ‘ 
« This b’ing resolv’d, she call’d for hood Minar Queries with Answers. 
And usher, implements abroad “ Besant.” — 


Which ladies wear, beside a slender 


Young waiting damsel to attend her.” “ Wednesday, Jan. 1. 1752. Was a great court at St. 


James’s to compliment her majesty and the royal family ; 


2. What is the etymology of reredos ? but on account of the mourning (for the Queen of Den- 
3. What is an “ ereyne” in the following ? — mark, his majesty’s daughter) his majesty did not go to 
> . ,” 

“He held this conclusion, that the Sacrament of the be — _ © er Ce Se Oe 

Auter is a thing without soule, wen than a tode or a : — ‘ 
ereyne, whech have lyfe.”—Capgrave's Chronicle of Eng- What ceremony was this? J. B.S. 
land, p. 297. [ Besant, or Byzant, is a coin of pure gold, struck at 
. Bera. Byzantium in the time of the Christian emperors; and 
Cambridge. hence the gold offered by our kings on festivals is called 


. Besant. The origin and use of these Besants is pointed 
Milbournes of Co. Hereford.—In one of the out by Camden (Remains, art. Money); who sayn, “ that 
Harl. MSS., Brit. Mus., it states that Sir Piers | a great piece of gold, valued at 151, which the king 
Milbourne of Tillington, co. Hereford (about | offereth on high festival days, is yet called a Bezantine, 
1400), was related to King Edward V., and was | Which was anciently a piece of gold coined by the Em- 
also heir to one of the uchamp family. I remade nm a ey le bes or ae tot van — 
* : : ™ pu e for the King an e Queen, with the 

should feel obliged by any information on the Sonatinas of the Trinity inscribed, In Honorem sancta 
subject. T. M. | Trinitatis; and on the other side, the picture of the Vir- 
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gin Mary, In Honorem sancte Marie Virginis.” These 
were used till the first year of James I., who caused two 
to be new cast; one for the King, and the other for the 
Queen, with different inscriptions described by Camden. 
A writer in the Archeologia, v. 299., says: “It is a very 
common idea (though at present [1779] not strictly 
true,) that our Kings offer, on New Year’s Day, a Byzant, 
or wedge of gold. Whatever may have been the ancient 
custom, the present royal offering, whenever the King 
communicates at the chapel, consists of five guineas, 
There is no offering on New Year’s Day; but that made 
by the Lord Chamberlain, for the King, on Twelfth Day, 
is a box containing three purses, wherein are separately 
contained leaf gold, frankincense, and myrrh, in imita- 
tion of the offering by the Magi.” } 


Brown Bess. — When was the musket first so 
called? As the musket was always kept bright 
until a recent period, was it called Bess before ? 

A. Horr Warts. 

[ Brown Bess, in its primary meaning, is equivalent to 
brown barrel. Bus, in Dutch, is the barrel of a gun; in 
Low Germ. biisse, in Swed. byssa. Hence our English 
Bess, as applied to a gun-barrel. (Conf. in Med. Latin, 
bus-bas, fragor scloporum et certaminis.) The Dutch bus 
appears often in composition. Hand-bus, a pistol; lite- 
rally, a hand-barrel. Bus-schieter, a gunner; literally, a 
barrel-shooter. We have the Dutch dus (a barrel) in 
three English names of fire-arms: viz. arquebuse, obus, 
blunderbuss. At the first of these three, arquebuse, we 
must look a little more closely, would we trace the term 
Brown Bess to its primeval source. The most formidable 
of cross-bows, before fire-arms came into general use, was 
one which shot a ball, or pellet, from a barrel. Specimens 
may yet be seen. Now this was the original arquebuse 
(i. €. are-bus, or arc-et-bus, bow and barrel). In process of 
time, as gunpowder came into use, the are disappeared, 
and the buss, or barrel, remained. Hence arquebuse, 
though it properly implies a bow fitted with a tube or 
barrel, came into use as the old appellation of a soldier’s 
firelock. And hence the name of Bess (bus, biisse, or 
byssa), which the musket has borne more recently. Bess, 
or bus, is the last syllable of the old arquebuse or harque- 
bus, cut off for separate use, just as in the more recent in- 
stance of bus from omnibus. The barrels of firelocks were 
sometimes browned. Sometimes, however, they were re- 
quired to be kept bright. Could we ascertain who first 
in mercy ordained the browning of the barrel, we might 
have some prospect of ascertaining the first introduction 
of the term “ Brown Bess.” Doubtless it was some hero 
of the fight, not of the field-day. For a further illustra- 
tion of the term Brown Bess it may be proper to remark, 
that in Northumberland, according to Halliwell, a gun is 
known by the not very elegant title of black bitch. Now, 
like bus in Dutch, diichse is in German a gun-barrel. 
(* Biichse, 2. ein eisernes Rohr zum schiessen;” an iron 
tube for shooting.) May we not infer, therefore, that black 
bitch was originally “ black biichse,” i.e. black barrel, in 
conformity with brown barrel, or Brown Bess? “ For- 
merly,” says Zedler, “and before the invention of gun- 
po arquebuse signified a bow with a barrel (Bogen- 

lichse), which is the literal meaning of the word.”] 


Thais.—In the Art Treasures Catalogue of the 
recent exhibition at Manchester, No. 118. (among 
the modern masters), was an allegorical painting 
by Sir J. Reynolds of “ ‘Thais setting fire to Per- 
sepolis.” Thais is called Miss Emily Bertie, and 
the owner of the picture is J. Tollemache, Esq. 
Will you be good enough to inform me whether 


there is any story connected with this picture, 
and where it is to be found ? D.S8. 


Cheltenham. 


[A story prejudicial to the character of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, with reference to this picture, was circulated in 
a publication called the Earwig. It is indignantly denied 
by Northcote (Memoirs of Reynolds, 4to., 1813, p. 280.), 
who asserts from his own knowledge, that Sir Joshua 
never painted any person of the name of Emily Bertie, 
and that the whole story is an entire fabrication. He 


| says, “ The portrait in the character of Thais was painted 





in 1776, the head only, on a whole-length canvas, from 
a beautiful young girl of the name of Emily Coventry, 
who accompanied a gentleman to the East Indies, where 
she died in early life. The picture was not finished until 
1781, and then sold to Mr. G , for one hundred gui- 
neas.” Madame D’Arblay (Memoirs, ii. 14.) tells us that 
Mr. G was the Hon. C. Greville. Malone also in- 
forms us the price was one hundred guineas; but that 
the name of the young lady was Emily Pott. See Rey- 
nolds and his Works, by Wm. Cotton & John Burnet, 
p. 155.] 








Meaning of “ Hullshop.” —Sir John Boroughs, 
keeper of the records in the Tower of London, in 
his book on The Soveraignty of the British Seas, 
written in the year 1633, speaking of the Hol- 
landers fishing upon our coasts and carrying the 
fish into other countries, and bringing from those 
countries goods in return, says at p. 128.: “ From 
Brabant they returne for the most part ready 
money, with some Tapestries and Hullshop.” 
What kind of commodity was “ Hullshop?” 

Epw. J. Wirson. 


[Several derivations might be suggested ; but the most 
probable meaning of hullshop is, an assortment of goods. 
What particular assortment shall be presently suggested. 
In the Scottish language an assortment is “ hale-ware” : 
from hale, whole, and ware, goods or merchandise. “ Hale- 
ware,” however, has many congeners. There is “haill- 
rack,” the sum total of a person’s property; and there is 
also “ hail-coup,” of which hullshop appears to be a varia- 
tion; for hull answers to haill, and shop to coup. 1. Hull 
answers to haill (whole). “Whole” was sometimes in 
Old English, “ hol ” ¢ ‘ant. Tales, 7615); “holly” was 
“hal” (Var. Dial., Halliwell); and “ whole” may still 
be heard, in the pronunciation of our northern friends, 
“whul,” or rather, with the never-dying digamma, 
“Fhul.” Hence it is that Aullshop derives its first syl- 
lable in our /evigated pronunciation, hull. 2. But we have 
said its second syllable, shop, answers to coup. The old 
Scottish couper, a dealer (from cauponari), and the old 
English copeman, were what we now call a chapman ; and, 
as Jamieson remarks, the Scottish pronunciation of chap 
is now chop (whence “to chop and change”). But fur- 
ther: chap (pronounced chop) is in Scotland, says Jamie- 
son, a shop. Thus the affinity of the two expressions 
becomes manifest: Aaill-coup, whole-chop, hullshop. But 
as we would understand by Aullshop, an assortment of 
wares, a word must be said respecting the original mean- 
ing of shop. Shop, in old English, was not merely a 
place of sale, but a place of manufacture, a workshop, 
atelier. Conf. shope (made), shoupe (shaped), shuppare 
(a maker). Hullshop, as it stands in connexion with 
“tapestry,” must probably be taken in a limited sense; 
i.e. for an assortment of such articles as would be re- 
quired when the tapestry finished its travels and had to 
be fitted or put up; for instance, the edgings, and fringes 
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to match, ornamental fastenings, &c. Such was doubt- 
less the Aullshop which came with the tapestry in the 
same consignment. The producer sent all the articles in 
his shop which were requisite for fixing the tapestry to 
the best advantage. In short, he sent the firings; just 
as the upholsterer now sends the rod and rings with the 
man to put up the new curtains. ] 


Charles Crawford.—Who and what was Charles 
Crawford, Esq., the author of Poems on Several 
Occasions, printed for T. Becket, Pa!l-Mall, 2 vols. 
1803 ? 


{Charles Crawford, or, as he is sometimes called, Charles 


Lindsay, assumed the title of Earl of Crawford and Lindsay, | 


and lived for many years at Cheltenham, distinguishing 


himself by his liberal subscriptions to charities, mission- | 


societies, &c. Besides his Poems, he published a few 


er pieces. ] 
“ Friendship in Death.” —Who was the author 
of this poem? published some time before 1736. 
Gro. E. Frere. 
[By Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. ] 


Replies, 
CAMERONIANS. 
(2™ S. v. 108.) 


A correspondent, Gus P. Temp. asks for in- 
formation in reference to the Cameronians, Long 


since I believe they have discarded this name, as | 


well as those of Mountain-men, Hill-folk, Mac- 
millanites, &c., by which they were commonly 
known, and have assumed the designation of The 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
present condition and tenets of the church will be 
found amply laid down by two of its ministers, 
understood to be the late Professor Symington of 
Paisley, and the late Dr. Bates of Glasgow, in the 
following work, entitled, 

“ Testimony of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland, Historical and Doctrinal. Glasgow. Published 
by John Keith, 1842, 8vo., pp. 846.,” 


and its status as an ecclesiastical body is detailed | 


in the Edinburgh Almanac of this year. 


There may be mentioned in connection with | 
this subject a family of the surname of Howie, | 


whose ancestors for several centuries past in suc- 
cessive generations have occupied as tenants the 
farm of Lochgoin, in Fenwick Muir (Ayrshire), 
about five miles to the west of the village of 
Eaglesham. Scarcely any situation could be 
imagined more unfavourable for placing a human 
habitation than in the midst of this barren muir, 
the little thatched farm-house of Lochgoin con- 
sisting of two apartments (a but and a ben) with 
a byre for cattle attached, and near, some small 
fields of meadow hay, being approachable only 
in dry weather by footpaths based on peat mosses 
and spongy bogs; such, however, has been a re- 


sidence of no mean kind in the history of the by- | 
gone Covenanting troubles of Scotland. According | 


C. W. Staunton. | 


The past and | 


to some Notes which I took on 6th July, 1822, 
when visiting this family, it was then composed of 
James, Thomas, and Gavin, all unmarried, three 
sons of the celebrated John Howie, author of the 
Scots Worthies, Cloud of Witnesses, Sermons re- 
lating to their period, and various religious Tracts. 
Previous to the Revolution of 1688 the house of 
Lochgoin, from its remote situation and inacces- 
sibility, became the frequent refuge of the per- 
secuted ministers and others. It lies but a few 
| miles from Drumelog and Loudon Hill, and on 
| walking over the muir, here and there are yet 
pointed out grassy mounds where sleep together 
the persecutors and the persecuted. 

Relics of those times of fiery trial are still pre- 
| served in the house of Lochgoin, and are agree- 
ably shown to visitors * by the Howies, who are 
as much conscientiously attached to the old prin- 
ciples as were their forefathers. Of these may be 
stated from my Notes, 
| Ist. A Pocket Bible which belonged to Captain 

Paton, published at London in 1652 with an en- 

graved frontispiece. The binding, which has 

once been elegant, is now somewhat injured. On 
| the back of it are the initials of its owner, Ct.J.P., 
and on a blank leaf at the beginning of the book is 
the following Mem. in a round style of writing, 
nearly resembling printed capitals: — 

“Capt. John Patons Bible which he gave his wife 
down of the scaffold when he was executed for the cause 
of Jesus Christ at Edinburgh May 8 (or 9) 1684. James 
Houie received it from the Captains sons daughters 
husband, and gave it to John Houie his nepheu. John 
Houie his Bible, Loughgoin, II.” 

2nd. Captain John Paton's sword, a neat blade 
or shable, with sheep-head handle, 26 inches long, 
and about 14 inch broad in blade, with whic 
Captain Paton is said to have killed twenty-eight 
persons in one day; there were formerly on it 
twenty-eight notches, reported to denote the 
twenty-eight years of persecution, but these are 
| now partially worn out by rust. Captain Paton 
used this sword on all occasions. 

3rd. Linen Flag or Stand of Colours. On the 
left side near the top is the representation of an 
open Bible with the words “ Yates Dei” in- 
scribed on it. To the right side, on a line with 
the Bible, is the Crown supported by a thistle. 
Beneath is read, in antique Jtalic Capitals, — 

“ Phinigh For Godt Céntry 

And Covenanted Work 
Of Reformation.” 

* Among other distinguished visitors, | have heard of 
| the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers, and of the late Rev. Edward 
| Irving of London. The latter was so enraptured with 

the relics, that he caused a procession to be arranged, the 
parties with them marching over the muir to the sound 
of the drum, and himself waving the flag. 
+ The blank in the inscription is significant. I have 

| no doubt it was left to be filled in, if religious and politi- 





| cal changes had occurred favourable to the cause in the 
royal disposition. 
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It is still in good preservation. 

4th. Drum, of about the usual military size. 
The cylinder is of oak, the rims of ash. The 
place for beating on appears to be some kind of | 
prepared skin, and when struck sends forth a | 
very loud sound. Known to have been used at 
the battles of Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge, and 
always taken out with Capt. Paton.* 

5. Pair of Drumsticks, formed of ebony, or 
some kind of dark mahogany. 

6th. Books of Manuscripts, apparently written 
by different hands, seemingly containing Sermons, 
Oaths, Documents, &c. On the board of one of 
the books were found the names of Cargil, Bruce, 
William Guthrie, &c. Part of the Sermons have 
been published by John Howie. 

In addition was a considerable collection of 
old theological works. James (his eldest son) 
informed me that the greatest part of his father’s 
library had been at various times dispersed 
amongst numerous relations of the family, and 
especially to the female members of it on their 
marriage ; most likely all their dowry. 

Through the publication of the Scots Worthies, 
the name of “ John Howie of Lochgoin” has 
been in a sense immortalised in Scotland, and in 
the highest degree respected by his country- | 
men of all classes. His book has long been a 
household book, abundantly read, and will con- 
tinue to be read when books of high pretensions 
are forgotten. It is astonishing what he did, con- 
sidering his limited education, want of oppor- 
tunities, and straitened worldly circumstances. 
Only the purest love, and almost apostolical de- 
votion to the cause which he served, could have 
carried him through. He wrote his life, in 
which we find some glimpses of the spiritual 
frames of his mind, his difficulties, and the mo- 
tives which had induced him to undertake what 
may be called the “ Scots Martyrology.” This 
autobiography was printed about three years after 
his death, under the following title : — 





“ Memoirs of the Life of John Howie, who lived in 
Lochgoin, and died January 5, 1793, aged fifty-seven 
years, one month, and twelve days. His last words 
‘Christ would come’ (Memoirs, p. 180.), containing a 
Series of Religious Exercises, Soul Soliloquies, Medita- 
tions, and an Account of the Lord’s Goodness to him in 
general. Psalm Ixvi. 16., Come and hear, &c. To which 
is subjoined a Short Later Will or Dying Testimony of 
James Howie, who lived in Lochgoin and died soon after 
the Revolution. Glasgow. Printed for James Howie, 
Lochgoin, 1796. 12mo. pp, 212.” 

As this work is now exceedingly scarce, and 
long out of print, I may be excused for bringing 
forward a few particulars, chiefly bearing on his 
literary history, but narrated in his own modest 
words : — 


“ At last I married again a cousin of my own, who 


* For life of the Captain, see Scots Worthies. 





was of a quiet disposition, and under the character of a 
religious woman, after which I kept more to the form of 
an outward profession — and having from my younger 
years had great pleasure in reading Biography, the emi- 
nent lives and comfortable deaths of Christ’s faithful 
Witnesses, both under Antichrist Popish and Prelatic, and 
having thereby gained a strong regard for the memories 
and contendings of our Scots Worthies, both in the re- 
forming and suffering period ; in process of time, I thought 
of publishing Mr. James Renwick's large life, which was 
wrote by Mr. Alerander Shields; but upon second 
thoughts, I took up a resolution to collect what materials 
I could obtain, and wrote a kind of lives of a number of 
them, which I did at leisure hours, with small views that 
ever any thing I could do should merit the publishing 
of them, however my motives were ingenuous, out of 
love to them and their contendings, or cause they con- 
tended for; and the Lord determined that they should 
both be published, and much esteemed by men of all 
ranks and denominations. Whilst I was writing and 
collecting the first draught of the Scots Worthies, some- 
times in the morning —one morning my wife, who was 
not without an inclination to religion, being in bed in the 
little closet where I was writing, she was just going to 
give me a reproof for my folly in writing; what would I 
do but make people laugh at my folly; immediatel 
these words came into her mind, Mark vii. 37., He ha 
done all things well, he maketh both the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak. After which she durst never speak against 
it; and indeed from the testimony of many the conse- 
quence was no way unanswerable to what as to this I 
have observed. 

“ After which I published a Collection of their Sermons, 
which cost me no small pains, with some other pamphlets 
and publications, which being so well known I need not 
mention ; but that which cost me most thought and stud 
was the writing of one upon the Administration of 
Lord's Supper, when the controversy took place among the 
Antiburgher side of the Secession, about taking the bread 
before consecration.—-Although the protestors furnished 
me with much of the authorities or materials— it was 
always my custom before I entered upon any thing of 
this nature in writing, which was designed for the public, 
to pray to the Lord for light and direction, and that if it 
was not for his honour and glory that it might be fras- 
trated; and I may say in humility, that all the different 
pieces were very well taken and esteemed in general, yea 
some declaring that they reaped advantage by some of 
them.... 

“ Another instance, having now a numerous family, 
several of whom were but young, and meeting with an 
outward loss of cattle, I was much cast down (it coming 
so sudden and unexpected), yea more dejected than ever 
I had been upon the account of my many heinous sins... 
But what I was to observe that soon after being at dinner, 
and all my children sitting around me, I began to think 
what will become of these poor young ones if things go 
thus with us, which sure was a distrusting of the Lord’s 
mercy.... For at that very time and instant these words 
darted into my mind, who feeds the raven’s young that cry. 
This word I often r ed and pleaded afterwards, 
and for a number of years, though several of them were 
very bad, we had more than before, and was in no 
scarcity. ... 

« | always of a long time had some melting of heart, 
when I read the Dying Testimonies and last words of our 
late sufferers, and other martyrs, and did covet their lot 
and condition at death. Amongst other books or writings 
which I had, or seen, which were not a few, I took a 
longing to have a Collection of the Dying Testimonies, 
Personal Covenantings, and Soul Soliloquies, of about 
twenty of them that were old dissenters, the most of 
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whom had lived in the persecuting period, and died since 
the Revolution; and I had it a little time from a corre- 


spondent before, when I transcribed out of my great grand- | 


ather’s dying testimony and last words; now I intended | —_ Page ; 
4 ae enon io. the religious convictions of a large body with con- 


to transcribe more of them; so I sent for and got them, 
and William Wilson’s dying testimony along with them. 
I transcribed them, and amongst other duties they were 


accustomed unto that of personal fusting and humiliation | 


” 


for sin, either at set times; or on emergent occasions. ... 


In the mind of one capable of drawing in 
pleasure from an almost sacred spot, I would 
refer him to the little “closet ” (mentioned in the 
foregoing by the author), or study where he em- 
ployed his hours. 
of the two domestic apartments of the house, and 


with the choicest flowers. At a corner of the 
garden was a bower covered with honeysuckles, 
which his son James stated to me was the place 
where his father retired away from the din of the 
house, and sometimes in it for days together held 
communion with God, by prayer, meditation, and 
fasting. In his autobiography there is one in- 
stance of this in a documentary, covenanting 
engagement, made between God and himself, con- 
nected with his solemn moments : — “ Subscribed 
at Lochgoin, in the little Garden or Yard, June 
10th, 1785 years, John Howie.” 

The surname Howie has been supposed to be a 
corruption of the French name Hauy. As the 
Scotch would derive it rather from the local 
situation of the farm, a little how or hollow. The 
following epitaph on a gravestone in the church- 
yard of Feawich parish shows so far the genealogy 
of the family : — 

“ The dust here lies under this stone, 
Of James Howie and his son John; 
These two both lived in Lochgoin, 
And by Death’s power were call’d to join 
This place. The first, November twenty-one, 
Years sixteen hundred ninety one. 
The second, aged ninety years, 
The first of July was brought here, 
Years seventeen hundred and fifty five, 
For owning truth made fugitives. 
Their house twelve times, and cattle all 
Once robb’d, and fam'ly brought to thrall. 
All these before the Revolution, 
Onut-liv’d Zion’s friends ’gainst opposition. 

“ And he said unto me, these are they which came out 
of great tribulation. Rev. vii. 14.” 

Another verse : — 

“ The voice said cry, what shall I cry, 
All flesh is grass, and so must ly, 
As flow’r in field withereth away, 
So the goodliness of man decay. 
Isa. xl. 6, 7.” 


G.N. 





It is no wonder your querist should be in need 
of information in ard to “Cameronianism,” 
when the great historian of the day, Macaulay, 


It is a very small room, one | 


| in Dr. Symington'’s Messiah the Prince. 





| 





describes it as “lingering in a few obscure farm- 
houses in the South of Scotland.” The term is, 
in truth, a mere nickname applied to designate 


gregations, presbyteries, and synods in Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and America — with missions to 
the Jews, the South Seas, Syria, Northern India, 
and several of the colonies. Their proper name is 
Reformed Presbyterians. Their distinctive tenet 
is the Headship of Christ over the nations, with 
which it would be inconsistent, as they think, to 
recognise by any formal oath a civil constitution 
not framed according to this principle. As Pres- 


¢ 1 } use, and | byterians, for example, they decline oaths which 
entering off the kitchen, with a door leading into | 
a garden ; the latter, when I saw it, was blooming | 


in their judgment bind them to the support of 
Episcopacy and something more, though they 
live quietly as subjects of the realm, and are the 
descendants of the men who in the course of last 
century furnished a regiment in support of the 
present dynasty on the British throne. A full 
statement of their doctrinal views will be found 
Besides 
the Westminster Standards, their chief symbolic 
book is a Testimony, Doctrinal and Historical, of 
which the last edition was emitted in 1839. The 
proceedings of this church are recorded in its 
various periodicals: The Reformed Presbyterian 
Magazine for Scotland ; The Covenanter for Ire- 
land; The Reformed Presbyterian, Covenanter, 
and Banner of the Covenant for America, Any 
respectable bookseller should be able to supply 
copies of these publications; say, for instance, 
Johnstone, Hunter, & Co., Edinburgh. ANon. 





The Cameronians still exist as a distinct sect, 
a small but tenacious body. Their chief strength 
isin the West of Scotland, where they have several 
congregations. Dr. Goold, who lately edited in a 
very able manner the Works of Dr. John Owen, 
in 24 volumes 8vo., is one of their ministers. They 
had lately, and perhaps still have, a religious peri- 
odical representing their sentiments. J.D. 


ROBES, SWORDS, AND MACES OF CIVIC 
COMMUNITIES. 


Aldermen in Livery.—In reply to the Query 
of your correspondent A. C, M. (2°¢ S. v. 177.), 


| whether the robes and gowns of the Corporation 


| not only his gown, but two leathern fire 


at Canterbury were purchased at the public ex- 
pense, I can find no record of the same; and I am 
confirmed in thinking they were procured at the 
cost of the wearers by the fact that this practice 
was In force during the latter days of the old 
Corporation, previous to the enactment of the 
Municipal Reform Act. 
Each alderman, on his election, had to ety 
uckets, 
and each common councilman one fire bucket. 
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Since 1832 the Mayor and Council have dis- 
pensed with robes, but this year a scarlet gown, 


trimmed with sable, subscribed for by the ladies | 


of Canterbury, was presented to the Mayor, which 
he wears on most public occasions, together with 
a gold chain, the presefitation-gift to a former 
mayor, by his brother. 

The Sword of State and Mace of the Canter- 
bury Corporation have been from time to time 
displayed on certain public occasions. The sword 
was presented by James I. to the City during the 
mayoralty of Thomas Paramore. 

The mace itself has a history, and an ancestry. 
The charter of Henry VI., to which the citizens 
owe their first privilege of choosing a mayor, con- 
fers upon that dignitary the power to appoint 
“Sergeants at Mace,” directing their maces to be 
borne before him. 

In the 26th year of Elizabeth “a mace is or- 
dered to be made out of the maces of the town 
sergeants,” but although these were of silver, 
some reflection seems to have been cast upon 
the origin of the mace; for ten years afterwards 
“one very fair mace is ordered to be made, decent, 
to be carried before the Mayor.” 

In 1650 we have an entry of “ the great mace” 
being “altered and finished ;” but as the City had 
about this time some heavy demands from the 
State to furnish arms and soldiers, the Corpo- 
ration resolve “ That the mace be made with as 
little charge and addition of silver as may be.” 

In 1680 the City decide “ That either the new 
mace be made, or the old one be repaired.” The 
party for the “new mace” seem to have pre- 
vailed; for in June, 1688, we find an entry where- 
in the Chamberlain is recorded to have given 
“twenty shillings for those who assisted him 
about it.” 

Referring to the ancient practice of wearing 
gowns and robes, we find in the 2nd and 7th of 
Philip and Mary, “That Mr. Mayor is ordered to 
provide his wife the Mayoress with a scarlet 


gown, and a bonnet of velvet, upon the pain of | 
There is a tradition, although it | 


forfeiting 107.” y 
does not appear on the Burghmote Rolls, that 
under a certain contingency he had also to pro- 
vide her with a silver cradle. J. Brent. 


SEBASTIAN CABOT AND RICHARD EDEN. 
(2™ S. v. 193.) 

All the information respecting Richard Eden 
that could be gleaned by an author of diligent 
research your learned correspondent, Mr. SAMUEL 
Lucas, will find in the Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot [by R. Biddle ?], 8vo., London, 1831. The 
author’s indefatigable industry appears in every 
page of his work. Many confusions and misrepre- 
sentations which had long prevailed regarding 


this great seaman he has fully cleared up, and 
more than one “ vile calumny ™ refuted. 

In 1555, Eden published — 
| «The Decades of the Newe Worlde, or West India, 
| conteyning the navigations and conquestes of the Span- 
yardes . . . from the Latin of P. Martyr. London, 1555,” 

It is a thick 4to. volume printed in black-letter. 
| In addition to the translation of Peter Martyr, 
Eden has subjoined extracts from the most rare 
and curious voyages and travels. Hakluyt (vol. 
iii. p. 498.) calls him “that learned and painful 
writer ;” and he has transferred a great portion 
| of Eden’s work to his own pages. Mr. Biddle states 

(p. 62.), that “ Eden was not a mere compiler .. . 

In point of learning, accuracy, and integrity, he is 
| certainly superior to Hakluyt . . . Sebastian Ca- 
bot he seems to have known familiarly, and he has 
conveyed from the lips of the ‘good oulde man’ 
himself interesting particulars of his earlier voy- 
ages!” Eden also attended Cabot on his death- 
bed ; and in one of his works published by “ R. 
Jugge” he has given an affecting account of the 
dying seaman’s last moments. (See Memoir, p. 
222.) 

The author, in referring to Cabot’s birthplace, 
gives some extracts from Purchas, Harris, Pin- 
kerton, Churchill, Barrow, and the Quarterly Re- 
view, to show how the matter has been treated by 
them. He then gives this deeply interesting and 
important information : — 

“ Now it will scarcely be credited, that we have in Eden 
a positive statement on the subject [of his birth-place] 
from the lips of Sebastian Cabot himself. The following 
marginal note will be found at fol. 255.: ‘SmpasTIANn 
CABOTE TOULD ME that he was borne in Brystowe, and 
that at iiii. yeare ould he was carried with his father to 
Venice, and so returned agayne to England with his 
father, ofter certayne yeares, whereby he was thought to 
have been born in Venice.’ Thus then was the question 
settled 275 years ago... . Surely it is as absurd as it 
is unnatural to deny to such a man the claim which he 
seems to have anxiously preferred, and which has been 
placed on record under his direct sanction.” (p. 69.) 

Mr. Lucas will now see whence Sayer took 
the MS. note that he (Mr. L.) inserted in a 
local paper; and our City Librarian will also see 
that all Sayer’s MSS. are not “ to be classed with 
Chatterton’s Forgeries.” 
| A list of Eden's works is given in Watt's Bio- 
| graphia Britannica. If Mr. Lucas is desirous of 
having a copy of the Memoir of Cabot, it is very 
likely that J. Russell Smith, 36. Soho Square, can 
supply it him; but should he have any difficulty 
in procuring one, I shall feel much pleasure in 
lending him mine. Witriam Grorae. 
| Bristol. 














Replies ta Minar Queries. 


| Who was the Authar of “ Peg Bull?” (2™ S. v. 
214.)—As I personally knew the author during 
the last eighteen years of his life, I have no diffi- 
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culty in answering the question. 
close of the reign of George II. a large proportion 
of the most intelligent and patriotic people of 
Scotland urged the legislature to extend to that 
portion of the United Kingdom the establishment 
of a militia force, and many able pamphlets were 
written on the subject, of which one of the most 
impressive was ascribed to Dr. Adam Ferguson, 
who, in the year 1759, was admitted Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University, from which 
office he was, five years afterwards, transferred to 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy. In 1760 he was 
urged to publish a satirical exposure of the sup- 
— views of the opponents of a Bill which had 

mn repeatedly pressed on the attention of Par- 
liament; and in compliance with the wishes of 
some of his warmest friends, he produced a bu- 
morous little work entitled The History of the 
Proceedings in the Case of Margaret, commonly 
called Sister Peg. I do not feel myself entitled to 
state who was “the Nurse,” or who was “ Hubble- 
Bubble,” unless I obtain permission from Dr. 
Ferguson's only surviving son, Colonel Ferguson, 
who was long an officer in the Indian army, and, 
having been stationed in Delhi many years, was 


now alive. Dr. Adam Ferguson was born June 
20, 1723, and died in the ninety-third year of his 


age, on February 22, 1816. ‘The eldest of his | slain at Dundalk. 1318. 


sons, Sir Adam Ferguson (the schoolfellow and | 


Towards the | 





NOTES AND QUERIES. [2=¢ 8. V. 117., Man. 27. ’58, 


Thomas de Quincey (2™ S. iv. 472.; v. 57. 199.) 
— Had P. H. F. and G, B. read my Query with 
attention, they would have perceived that I was 
acquainted with The Confessions of an English 
Opium-ealer, and that the charming episode of 
“Ann” could not be the one I[ was seeking for. 
I have been privately informed that the paper by 
De Quincey on Heu! taceam is in The Titan. 
Can any one tell me the number in which it ap- 
peared? The opium vision appeared in a ma- 


| gazine of the Ainsworth breed: Lthink the New 


Monthly or Beniley about a year and a half ago. 
C. Mansrizcp Ineiesy. 
Bigmingham. 


Arms of Bruce (2™ S. v. 236.) — According to 
a MS. collection of pedigrees of the Earls of Scot- 
land, purchased at the sale of the library of the 
Rev. — Powell, at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's 
Rooms in 1848, Margaret, daughter and heiress of 


| Niel, 2nd Earl of Carrick, married Adam de 


Kilcorcath, who died at Acon, 1270, s.p. She 
afterwards married Robert de Brus, Lord of An- 
nandale (ob. 1304), and by him was mother of 


| Robert de Brus, who became by tle resignation 


| 


| 
| 


most intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott), and the | 
youngest, Rear-Admiral John Ferguson, both | 


died within the last three 
left an only son, Captain Adam Ferguson of the 
42nd Highlanders, in which regiment his father 
was chaplain in 1745; and in that year, on De- 
cember 18, he preached a sermon in Gaelic, which 
was translated into English, and published for the 
use of a lady of quality in Scotland (the Duchess 
of Atholl). This is now as scarce a sermon as 
that of David Ferguson preached to the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland in 1571, of which till now one 
copy only has been known to be extant for more 
than a century. L. (2.) 


Platonic Love (2" 8. v. 88. 219.).—I am not 
“ familiarly acquainted with Plato,” and cannot 
refer to any passage on which the common notion 
of “ Platonic love,” as adopted by Byron, and 
inquired for by E. H. L., is founded. In the 
Phedrus, and especially in the Symposion, x, 265. 
ed. Bipont, those who wish to know Plato's views 
will find them in Greek, and, I hope, leave them 
there. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. : 

Bladworth Family (2 S. v. 48.).—In the Book 
of Family Crests there is a family named Blood- 
worth, whose crest is a dexteg hand couped fess- 
wise, gu., holding a cross croslet fitchée, in pale, 
8a. 


ears. The latter has | 








Bucuanan Wasunourn, M.D. 


better acquainted with that city than any man of his father 5th Earl of Carrick, 1292, and was 


crowned King of Scotland, 1306 (ob. 1329), and 
of Sir Edward Brus, Lord of Galloway and Earl 
of Carrick, crowned King of Ireland, 1316, and 
The arms borne by Sir 
Edward Bruce are specifically given, but the arms 
of Galloway are blazoned: vert, a lion ramp. ar. 
crowned, armed, and langued gu.; and those of 
Bruce, or, a cross saltier, gu., a chief of the 2nd. 
It is very probable that Sir Edward bore these 
coats quarterly. The old arms of the Earls of 
Carrick, before the Macdougalls and Bruces, were 
ar., a chev. gu., and these arms were quartered, 
2nd and 3rd, with Bruce, by Christina, sister of 
Sir Edward, who married Seton. 

Jonn Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 


“ Times prohibiting Marriage” (1" S. xi. xii. 
passim.) — The following rhyme upon this subject 
deserves adding to those which have already ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Advent marriage doth deny, 
But Hilary gives thee liberty, 
Septuagesima says thee nay; 
Eight days from Easter says you may; 
Rogation bids thee to contain, 
But Trinity sets thee free again.” 
W. P. L. 


Greenwich. 


Marriage Customs (2™ §. v. 48. 178.).— 


“ Ethelwold caused a ponderous cross of stone, inscribed 
with his name, and other memorials, to be made and 
erected in the ground adjoining Lindisfarne Abbey. The 
socket, or foot stone, in which it was mortised, still lies 
a few paces to the east of the ruined church. It was held 
in such veneration, that, after being broken by the Danes. 














Qn4 §, V. 117., Mar, 27. 68.) 


in their first descent on this island, the parts were put 
together by skilful workmen, with lead and cement. It 
was carried, with the remains of St. Cuthbert, wherever 
the flying monks wandered with their holy charge, and, 
at last, was placed in the cemetery of Durham Cathedral. 
The socket-stone of the above cross is now called the 
Petting Stone. Whenever a marriage is solemnised at 
the church, after the ceremony, the bride is to step upon 
it, and, if she cannot stride to the end thereof, it is said 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


the marriage will prove unfortunate,” —See Allan’s notes | 


to Hegg’s Legend of Saint Cuthbert. 


A marriage custom connected with the Vener- 
able Bede’s chair at Jarrow church is incident- 


ally mentioned by me in 1* §. v. 434., and may | 


here be indexed. Curupert Bepe. 


“ Life is a Comedy,” §c. (2™ S. iv. 129.)— 
In a letter from Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
dated Arlington Street, Dec. 31, 1769, he says: 


“ T have often said, and oftener think, that this World | 


is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel,— 
a Solution why Democritus laughed and Heraclitus 
wept.” . 

And in another letter to the same, dated Ar- 
lington Street, March 5, 1772, he says: 

“ Recollect what I have said to you, that this World is 
a Comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel! — 
the Quintessence of all I have learnt in fifty years.” 

I. K. 

Large Parishes (2™ 8. v. 148.) —I would inform 
Oxontensis that the parish of Whalley, in Lan- 
cashire, contains 106,395 statute acres. The pa- 
rish of Lancaster contains 70,539 acres; that of 
Kirkham 45,428, and that of Blackburn 48,281. 
These figures are taken from the Ordnance Map 
of Lancashire. Wituiam Dosson. 

Preston. 


The parish of Lydford, Devon, which compre- 
hends the greater part of the forest of Dartmoor, 
is computed to contain 57,600 acres. T. P. 

Tiverton, Devon. 


Boswell Caricatures (2™ §. iv. 29.) — 
“ Boswell Caricatures, published May and June, 1786, 
by E. Jackson, No. 14. Mary-le-bone Street. N. B.”? 
Ihave one of Boswell as a monkey preparing the 
tail of a bear (Johnson) for the Scotch Professors 
to kiss. 


“ Francion” (2° §. v. 178.) — H. B. C. is per- 
fectly right in claiming for Sorel the authorship 
of Francion. The title of Ronsard’s poem is Za 
Franciade ; and through some unaccountable care- 
lessness I wrote the one instead of the other, 








W. C. | 
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Cocker, &c. ; and in the recent Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Dictionaries of Messrs. Halliwell and 
Wright. Ray’s explanation is perhaps the most 
satisfactory : — 

“ A Gotch ; a large earthen or stone drinking Pot with 
a great Belly like a Jugg.” 

An earthen jug of this description is still in 
common use by the peasantry of Norfolk and 
Wiltshire. The former call it a gotch, the latter 
a goche. 

It is mentioned in the following extract from 
The Village Curate, 12mo. n. d., as cited by 
Mr. Wright : — 

“Tt was near sun-set when he arrived at a pleasant 
village on the border of the sea, which contained what is 
there called an inn. Having deposited his bundle in the 
room where he was to sleep, he repaired to the kitchen 
and seated himself among the rustics assembled over their 
evening Gcorcu of nog [strong beer], joined in their dis- 
course. 

It is common in various parts of the country to 
call any person with a large round belly a gotch- 
belly, evidently from the resemblance to the pecu- 
liar form of this jug; and it is perhaps a matter 
for consideration whether this term does not give 
us the origin of gorbelly (so frequently mentioned 
by our old dramatists, &c., including Shakspeare), 
which has not, I think, been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. (See Nares’s Glossary, &c.) If so, it 
will assign a much higher antiquity for the term 
gotch than has yet been adduced.* 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtt. 


French Abbés (1* §. viii. 102.).—The meaning 
of the word Abbé is properly speaking Father 
(see St. Paul to Galat. iv. 6. “ Abba,” Father), 
and all the priests in France are called by that 
title. In same manner in England the “ regular” 
clergy of the Catholic Church, and, in Ireland, 
even the “Secular” clergy, have that prefix, 
Father, to their names. Besides, the qualifica- 
tion of Abbé has been extended to “ cleres,” or 
clergymen, who have not received ordination, as 
priests, but only the “ minor orders,” as the ton- 
sure, kc. After a time the title seems to have 
been conferred upon women, since, in some con- 
vents, the Superioress is sometimes called Mére 
Abbesse. 

With such exceptions, I am not aware of Laity 


| having ever borne the title, although they may 


whilst La Franciade itself was staring me in the | 


face. GusTavE Masson. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Goatch or Gotch (2™ S. v. 106.).—This word is 
not unnoticed in our Glossaries, as Mr, Farruouit 
2g I find it in Ray’s Collection of English 
ords, 1691; the Dictionaries of Bailey, Asb, 


have other dignities in the church; for instance, 
the kings of France, up to the time of Louis- 
Philippe, have been made Canons of St. Martin de 
Tours, and had right of taking their place, in the 
sanctuary, dressed in full ecclesiastical habit, 
their place being the last of all the canons of the 
church; but they never assumed the title of 
Abbé. F, Rosrsson, 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


C See General Index to our First Series, ‘art. Goren. 


D.] 


- 
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[24 S. V. 117., Man. 27, °58. 





Clergymen wearing Gloves in administering the 
Holy Communion (2™ 8. v. 190.).—Any such prac- 


tice as, your correspondent insinuates, exists of a | 
clergyman wearing gloves in administering the | 
Holy Communion, is one which would expose him | 
The rubric requires | 


to censure by his bishops. 
the sacred elements to be “ delivered into the 
hands,” not into the glove, or set in the tips of 
the fingers, but “ into the hands” of communi- 
cants. The 6th Council in Trullo, Constantinople, 
Can. 101. a. vp. 692, forbade the use of golden 
plates, and desired persons “to hold their hands 
across and so receive it;” as was the custom in 
the time of S. Cyril of Jerusalem ; and thus our 
reformers insist on the consecrated bread being 


« — in the hand.” (Zurich Let. xxv. p. 178.) 
“ 


not afraid to take and handle it with thy | 


hand.” (Hutchinson, First Sermon, p. 230.) 
Becon pointedly says: 


“A layman to touch the Sacramental Bread or cup 


with his bare hand is counted in the parish-church a | 


grievous sin; but if the layman have a glove on his hand, 
made of a sheep-skin, then 4 

though there were more holiness or worthiness in a sheep- 
skin than in a Christian man’s hands! "— The Catechism, 
P. V. p. 801. 


So also the Fathers, on whose practice in con- 
formity with the Saviour’s example, this order 
was founded. Hist. Trip. lib. 1x. c. xxx. p. 526. ; 
Chrys. De Sacerd. |. 11. ¢. iv.; Epist. ad Heb. 
e. xX.. Hom. xvii.; Epist. ad Ephes.c. i., Hom. iii. ; 
Eusebius, in Hist. Eccles. lib. v1. ¢. xliii.; S. 
Basil, ad Cesar, Ep. xciii.; S. Nazianzen, Orat. 
viii. Many other passages of ancient writers 
could be cited. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


“ Go where the Water glideth,” §c. (2™ S. v. 
214.)— J. M. A. must be an inattentive student 
of his “ N. & Q.,” otherwise he would remember 
that his question has been answered before by 
Me. H. E. Cargineron (2™ S. ii. 219.) The 
poem is to be found in a volume entitled The 
Garden of Florence, and other Poems, by Jobn 
Hamilton Reynolds. Joun Pavin Paituirs, 

Haverfordwest. 


Bood-loft Staircases (2™ S. iv. 481. and 409.).— 
The staircases are common enough, though they 
are generally walled up. At Bitton I opened the 
doorways, which were probably closed at the Re- 
formation, and adapted the staircase to a new 


3 

ood screens are not so often met with, though 
portions of many very beautiful ones remain in 
this as well as other counties, and some with the 
original doors, and in all the brilliancy of gold 
and colour; but it is probable that none exist ina 
perfect state with all the appendages. The loft 
or upper part where the rood was, has been more 
or less universally destroyed, though a searching 





e may be bold to touch it; as | 


eye may sometimes find the mortice in which the 
rood was footed. 

Very interesting and valuable information on 
Rood-lofts, called also the Jubés, may be seen in 
Pugin's Treatise on Chancel Screens, 1851, and in 
Thiers's Dissertation sur les Jubés des Eglises. 
Paris. 1688. H. T. Excacomse. 

Clyst St. George. 


Leigh of Cheshire (2™ §. v. 215.). — Subjects 
of this kind can rarely be discussed within the 
limits of “ N. & Q.,” but the present Query can 
easily be answered. 

Y.S. M. states that Harl. MS. 2187 makes the 
ancestor of Leigh of Ridge, “ Jenkyns” (read 
Jenkyn for John) “ Leigh, second son of Sir 
Pierse Leigh of Hanley.” . 

And that “Ormerod makes the Leighs of 
Ridge a branch of the Leighs of Lyme,” and 
asks “* which account is the correct one?” 

Y.S. Mg is obviously not aware that Lyme, or 
Lyme Hanley, was anciently called Hanlegh only, 
and that the accounts, which he considers to vary, 
perfectly agree. 

It may be added, that all the Cheshire branches 
of the line of de Lega, mentioned by him, namely, 
those of Booths (not Bethes, as printed in “ N. & 
Q.”) Adlington, Lyme and Ridge, write the name 
Leau, not Leiau, as printed in the inquiry. 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Robertson's Sermons (2 §. v. 147. 222.).— 
Mr. Puittirs’s kind attempt to remove a stum- 
bling-block out of my way has only added another 
to that already existing, for I find his explanation 
still less intelligible than the original passage. I 
fancy the latter must be mis-printed, and that 
“softens the eye of truth” should either be 
“ shuns the eye of truth,” or “ stifles the voice of 
truth. If the editor of Mg. Ronerrson’s Ser- 
mons would refer to the original MS. the difficulty 
might be cleared up. JAYDEE. 


“ Officium Beate Marie,” &c. (2" S. v. 170.)— 
The only feature to give extra value to the copy 
inquired about, is that it has well executed 
coloured plates. In other respects the book is 
of small value, being extremely common of all 
editions and sizes. F. C. H. 


Howell's “ Londinopolis” (2 §. v. 197.) —My 
own copy, like the one possessed by your corre- 
spondent L. O. (2"°S. iv. 521.) skips from p. 124. 
(not 128.) to p. 301. Has Mr. Orror made a 
mistake in the last figure ? J. H. M. 


Bowel-hive Grass (2™ S. v. 48.).—I think it is 
highly probable that the bowel-hive disease is the 
irritation caused by the presence of intestinal 
worms. The word “ hive,” although in common 
| parlance applied to a collection of bees, yet I 
| presume may also have applied to the habitation 
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of any animals residing collectively. Other mem- | 


bers of the same order as the Alchemilla have | 


been used as vermifuges, and Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
translated by Dr. Philemon Holland, 1601), re- 
marks that “ Lion’s Paw, commonly called Leon- 
topodion (Dr. Holland styles it Our Ladie’s 
Mantle), hath a root which bindeth the bellie, and 
yet notwithstanding purgeth choller,” — qualities 
that belong to most of the anthelmintic remedies 
of the present day. 

Bucuanan Wasupourn, M.D. 


This plant has always been in great repute among 


the Germans. Withering says that, in the province | 


of Smolandia in Gothland, a tincture of the leaves 
is given in spasmodic and convulsive diseases. 
The Germans call it Sinau, in old herbals Synnaw; 
also by names signifying Lion's foot, Lion's paw, 
and, as with us, Our Lady's mantle. In a very 
early German manual of pharmacy, printed in 
1589, the Lady's mantle is extolled as warm and 
stimulant; the juice drunk at night, good for the 
falling sickness, and sure to cure if the patient be 
also bled in the left hand, between the forefinger 
and thumb. A decoction of this plant with Sani- 
cle is good for complaints of the stomach or breast. 
But it is especially recommended powdered, and 
with a little cochineal, for bowel complaints ; and 
to complete its virtues, “vertreibt das wiirend 
gebliit ein Leib, treibts auss durch den harn und 
stiilgang.” No wonder that it should be deemed 
efficacious for the bowel hive of children, which 
might require the aid of astringent and stimulant 
remedies. F. C. 


How do Oysters make their Shells (2"¢ §. iii. 158. 
198. 239.) — R. W. says the question as to “ how 
oysters make their shells” has not been answered. 
I do not know the quo modo, but I have lately 
seen some oyster shells sent home from China, 
which have on the inside of each flat shell three or 
four perfect raised figures of a small size of their 
fat deity, or Jos, being little casts thereof of metal, 
inserted between the shells of the living oyster, 
which are again replaced in the water, and after 


the circumstance that the old inn was built and 

kept (about 100 years ago) by a man named 

Hugh Piper. Had M. A. Batu first made in- 

quiries on the subject, the mistake could not have 

occurred, Ina. 
Wells, Somerset. 


Quotations Wanted (2"¢ §. v. 214.) — 
“ Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to that whose course [not race] is run.” 
These lines will be found in Garrick’s “ Ode on 
the Death of Henry Pelham,” Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who died in 1754. (Dodsley'’s Col- 
lective Poems, vol. iv. p. 212.) J. H. M. 





“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 


Tennyson's Mort d’ Arthur. 


A. W. D. 





“ As for some dear familiar strain, 
Untired we ask, and ask again, 
Ever, in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before.” 


Keble’s Christian Year, “ Morning Hymn.” 
Epw. J. Saas. 





“ And homeless, near a thousand homes, I stood, 
And, near a thousand tables, pined and wanted food.” 


Wordsworth’s beautiful poem, “ Guilt and Sor- 


| row,” p. 20. of Moxon’s collected edition, 1854, 


about a year are perfectly cased with the same | 


material as the shell, and attached thereto. The 
shell is phosphate of lime. W. Cottyrns. 
Haldon House. 


A Note on Edington, Somerset (2” S. iii. 264.) 
—I refer to this Note for the purpose of suggest- 


| “The 
Works, third edition, p. 44). 


ing that every correspondent of “ N. & Q.” should | 


be careful not to form too hasty conclusions. M. 
A. Batt states that Alfred sought admittance into 
Guthrum’s camp as a harper, in the parish of 


Ashcot, 34 miles from Edington: “ hence Piper's | 


Inn” — thereby leaving persons who are ignorant 
of the facts to suppose that “ Piper’s Inn” derived 
its name from Hing Alfred's visit to Guthrum’s 
camp. Now the real origin of the name is from 


stanza xli. 
It is interesting to compare this whole stanza 
(xli.) with the lines in these : — 
“ Bridge of Sighs. 
“ Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 
Oh! it was pitiful,~ 
Near a whole city full 
Home she had none.” ; 
J. P. Yarrum. 
Dublin. 





“ Kiss, kiss thou hast won me, bright, beautiful sin! ” 


This is obviously from Motherwell’s poem of 
Demon Lady” (Motherwell’s Poetical 
I shall quote the 
stanza in which the passage occurs : — 


“Now, mountain and meadow, 

Frith, forest, and river, 

Are mingling with shadows— 
Are lost to me ever. 

The swnlight is fading, 
Small birds seek their nest ; 

While happy hearts, flower-like, 
Sink sinless to rest. 

But 1? —’tis no matter; 
Ay, kiss cheek and chin ; 

Kiss — kiss — thou hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin!” 


mM 
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Two Brothers of the same Christian name (pas- 
sim.)—In the churchyard of Dunsbourn, near 
Cirencester, I found an old tombstone of 1611,— 

“To the memory of John Jefferies, who had vurt. chil- 
dren, 1111. sonnes and 111. daughters, as follows : — 

John, George, Thomas, John, 
Elizabeth, Anne, Susannah, Elizabeth.” 
W. M. C. 

Alnwick. 


King John's Treasure (2™* §. iii. 126.) — Mr. 


Sansom asks if there is any tradition as to the 


recise spot where King John’s treasures were 


ost? As a boy I often went from Norwich to 
Leicester by the Yarmouth and Birmingham mail, 
and have had a spot pointed out to me as the 
exact place by the coachmen and guards with 
whom [ travelled. It is on the left hand side of 
the road from Lynn to Long-Sutton, and about 
halfway between the two places. It is a dark- 
looking, stagnant pool of water, and I always 
knew it by the name of “ King John’s Hole.” I 
can also very well remember that it was said that 
some of the treasure had been dug up while 
draining the land on the banks of this Men 

X. B. 


Miscellanecus, 
BOOK SALES. 


Liprary or J. M. Gutcn, Esq. — The sale of this ex- 
tensive collection, consisting of 2848 lots, closed on Thars- 
day last, having taken nine days to pass under the hammer 
of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. To enable our readers 
to get a clue tothe present marketable value of some of 
our standard literature, we have jotted down a few more 
lots with their prices: — A very extraordinary collection 
of eighty Old English Garlands of Songs and Ballads, 
arranged in 4 vols., 7/. 10s.—Reliquiw Hearnianw, by Dr. 
Bliss, 2 vols. uncut, 2/. 11s.—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
with Index, 9 vols. in 10, uncut, 7. — Nichols’s London 

- Pageants, large paper, 19s.— Martin Marprelate Pappe 
with an Hatchet, alias a Figge for my God sonne, 4to. 
1589, 11. 2s.—Nares’s Glossary, 4to. 1/. 9s.—Percy Society 
Publications, a complete set, with the suppressed tract of 
S. Gosson, 30 vols. 12—Chalmers's edition of the English 
Poets, 21 vols., half vellum, 6/. 10s.—Retrospective Re- 
view, both series, 16 vols. uncut, 61 8s. 6d.—Rose’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, 12 vols. half russia, 3, 14s. — The 
Ramp, or a Collection of the Choycest Poems and Songs 
relating to the Late Times, by the most Eminent Wits 
from 1639 to 1661, both parts, illustrated with scarce por- 
traits, additional ballads, key and index, 6/. 10s.—Paradise 
of Dainty Devices. This valuable transcript of the edi- 
tion of 1596 in the autograph of T. Park, with numerous 
memoranda and the various readings from other editions, 
with an autograph note of George Steevens, sold for 16s. 
—The Rev. Francis Peck’s Miltoniana, or a Collection of 
Notes respecting Milton and his Works, and other Memo- 
randa to illustrate the Poet’s family history. An auto- 
graph MS., 1/. 5s.—Wither’s Abuses Stript and Whipt, 
ist edit. 1613, with the original wood block of the Satyr 
with the Scourge, 3l. 6s.— Wither’s Fidelia, 1619, with 
MS. notes by T. Park, 7L.—Wither’s Juvenilia, 1621—2, 
74—Wither’s The Scholler's Purgatory discovered in the 
Stationers’ Common-wealth, 1625, with MS. notes by T. 
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Park, 4/. 2s.—Wither’s Psalmes of David, an autograph 
MS. of the poet, unpublished, being a different version 
from that printed in the Netherlands in 1632, fol. 28.— 
Wither’s Collection of Emblems, fol. 1635, 5/. 12s. 6¢.— 
Wither’s Dark Lantern and Perpetuall Parliament, 1653, 
4l. 2s.— Wither’s Westrow Revived, a Funeral Poem, 
without fiction, 62. 2s. 6d.—An original Portrait of George 
Wither, the poet, painted in oil by Cornelius Jansen, in 
gilt frame, 13.—Warner’s Albion’s England, a poem, 
1612, 32. 5s. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 


London. i816. 
With the map. 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


Acxernnan’s Hisrorny or trae Pratic Scnoors. 

Avam's ipens Viztarnrs. Folio. 1690 0r 1700. 

Avamson's  Bistrorneca JCSITANA. 8VO. 
1836- 12. Privately printed. 

Garoson'’s Poatrotio or FRAGMENTS RELAT 
County or Lancaster, with supplement. 


1ve tro rue Hisrony or Tas 
Folio. Liverpool. 19817. 


Wanted by Henry T. Parker, 9. Stanley Villas, Ladbroke Square, 
Notting Hill, London. 


Poncets's Diwo anp_ Axess. Three or more capies. 
Paris. Merlin, 1556,1557. Fragment or imperfect. 
Paas Hiestaris, containing first part of Psalter. 


Wanted by Kev. J. C. Jackson, Hackney. 


Aatices ta Carrespanvents, 


For the purpose of making room for as_many Minor Replies as pos- 
sible, we have 3 week omitted our usual Notes on Books. 

X. B. will find the old Ballad of “ Barbara 
“y's Reliques, iii. 124. 
Your reply 


Allen's ¢ wes " in Per- 


E:irnronnacnu. to Mr. Singer shall appear in our next. 
The 
ir F. 
Ma. Surra‘’s second article on The Candor Pamphlets is unavoidably 
postponed until next wee 


Zeus, Esrn, J Pues, Junr., Acuz, Mary (1 eens are thanked, 
but have been anticipatec 


Quarterly Review article on Popular Literature was written by 
’algrave. 


A Senscrrsen will doubtless be able to procure pepe d gutta percha 
for taking impressions of seals from the Gutta Percha Company. But 
ordinary gutta percha will answer. See ante, p. 171. 


Niu. ~rsr veaos. “ N. & Q." of February 6th, p. 114. for the Poem 
on Pr Blindness 

R. W.T. The MS. notice of Pope was not inserted because it had been 
printe ui as Mr. Towns: nd has shown. 

CL. P. “Of with his head! So much for Buckingham,” 
stag rsion of Shakspeare’s Richard the Third 

T. B. 8's Query respecting Offerings at St. James's will tx 
swered in our present volume. 

Centoso will find the information he desires in Mr. Octavius Morgan's 
valuable Table of Annual Assay Office Letters, published by the Arch- 
wological Institute. 

.. B. (Bristol.) “ Voll 


mad. 


is from the 


Sound an- 


1, Toll.” Full and Foolish He that is drunk is 
col. i.1. 


P25. 25., 
mould” 


read * 


for “ash” —2nd 8. 


* moulds, 


Eanata. —2nd 8 


read “ asp.” 
Vv. 232. col. ati tee a 


” 


“ Nores ano Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Paars. The subscription for Sramren Corts for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (incluting the Half- 
wearly Lwowx) és tls. 4d., which may be il by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messus. Bert ano Darpy, 186. fue rer Sraeet, E.C.; to whom 
also all Comme nications roa rae Evrron should be addressed. 


[ Advertisement.] — LATEST NOVELTY IN 
STEREOSCOPES. — CHAPPUIS'S PATENT REFLECTING STE- 
REOSCOPE. pronounced by connoisseurs the most perfect instrument; 
it is held as an opera-giass ; thus stooping and stiffness of the neck are 
avoided, and a more powerful light is thrown upon the picture. Whole- 
sale and > - of Ge ae Patentee, P. E. Chappuis, Gas and Dayli ht 

Patentee of the Indi le 


Toilet Mirror, 6. Fleet Street. N. B.—Every novelty in slides. 





